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Preface 


Welcome to Sun Windows, the Sun window system. This SunWindowt Programmer’s Guide pro¬ 
vides a tutorial introduction to the overall SunWindows structure, to writing a tool, and to han¬ 
dling graphics applications in a window. It also points you to additional information in the 
Programmer’s Reference Manual for SunWindotos. 


Who Should Read this Guide 

This guide is intended for the programmer who wants tutorial instructions on how to write an 
application program using the SunWindows facilities. We assume a working understanding of 
UNIX, I/O concepts, and the C programming language and some knowledge of signals. We also 
assume that you are using a Sun workstation with a mouse so you can experiment with the 
examples. 

Q 

How to Use this Guide 

We recommend that you sit down at your workstation with this guide and try the examples as 
you read about them. Be sure to read the explanations in the order presented so you under¬ 
stand the terminology and basic concepts that we build on in subsequent chapters. 

At times we provide rather sketchy descriptions to give you the general idea, but not the 
details. When you are ready to study the details of the window s^tem, refer to the 
Programmer’s Reference Manual for SunWindotes. You may want to glance through it and 
return to the appropriate chapters as the need arises. Use the index to find detailed accounts of 
item glossed over in this guide. There are examples of window system application code in the 
appendices of the reference manual that you may also want to use. 

For an elementary introduction to the general use of the mouse, the SunWindows pop-up 
menus, and the lacilities provided with SunWindows, see the Beginner’s Guide to the Sun 
Workstation and the Sunioofs (1) entry in the User’s Manual for the Sun Workstation . 


Guide Contents 


This guide contmns the following: 


o 
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Chapter 1 — An Introduction to Windows — describes what a window system is and what it is 
good for from the user’s perspective; provides definitions of concepts and terms; and presents 
the SunWindows features. Novices should start here. 

Chapter 2 — SunWindows Implementation Overview — describes the layers and basic concepts 
of SunWindows from the programmer’s perspective. 

Chapter 3 — Applications — Tools and Canvas Programs — differentiates between types of 
SunWindows programs; discusses high-livel implementation approaches; and describes existing 
SunWindows programs. 

Chapter 4 — Writing a Simple Tool — provides an in-depth explanation of how to write a sim¬ 
ple tool. 

Chapter 5 — Writing a Simple Canvas Program — details how to write a simple graphics appli¬ 
cation for SunWindows. 

Chapter 6 — Writing a More Sophisticated Toot — provides a detailed explanation of a more 
complex tool. 

Chapter 7 — Writing a More Sophisticated Canvas Program — details how to write a more com¬ 
plex canvas program that receives input. 

Chapter 8 — Additional Topics — explains how to implement a subwindow package and 
describes the suntools program that initializes and terminates a window environment. 

Appendix A — Gloss arg — provides definitions of terms used in this manual. 

Appendix B — Bibliography — an annotated list of references for additional reading on window 
systems and graphics applications. 

Index — a quick reference to terms and code. 

Note: Tiie code examples show the proper case of letters for the names of macros, procedures, 
arguments, flags, and so on. In the text surrounding the code examples, the first letter in a sen¬ 
tence is capitalized as a courtesy to English, although the word may not then be technically 
correct. 
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Chapter 1 


An Introduction to Windows 


This chapter introduces you to window systems in general and to SunWindows in particular. It 
looks at what a window system is and describes the benefits of using windows from a user’s 
point of view. If you are already familiar with a window system, skip the first section and read 
the second on what distinguishes the SunWindows system. 



l.i. The What and Why of a Window System 

A user of a window system views his environment through a collection of several rectangular 
display windows, each of which can correspond to a different task or context. A window system 
minimixes the context that\the user must remember; it remembers the state of the user’s par¬ 
tially completed tasks while the user is worldng on a different task. He manipulates the win¬ 
dows and their contents by a combination of keyboard inputs and pointing operations. The 
technique of using different windows for different tasks makes it easy to manage several simul¬ 
taneous tasks and contexts, such as defining programs, testing programs, editing, asking the 
system for assistance, sending and receiving electronic mail, and switching back and forth 
between these tasks at his convenience. 

A window system divides the area available on the display screen into multiple regions, usually 
rectangles. Each region provides a window through which the user and the computer interact. 
At any time the user can change the size of a window, allotting more of the display space to 
those windows currently containing interesting information, while ignoring the other uninterest¬ 
ing windows. Some window systems support tiling; a window fits into the available screen real 
estate so all windows are visible at once. Other systems support overlapping windows; windows 
can overlap one another, in the same way that pieces of paper can overlap one another. In this 
case, windows that are underneath can be brought to the top of the stack and vice versa. Over¬ 
lapping windows increase the user’s effective working space, and contribute to the notion that 
the user is working on an electronic desk top. The user interacts with the window manager of a 
window system to move, change the size of, and modify the overlap of a window. 
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The figure below shows a sample window display. 
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Figure I'l: Sample Window Display 


The figure shows that the user is reading his mail is one window, editing a file in another, and 
listing the files in a directory in a third. Output in a particular application’s window can be 
tailored so it clearly coincides with the application and controls the user input. The user can 
collect all the information specific to an application in a single window, so each window 
corresponds to a different task. 

^th multiple windows the user can work on multiple tasks concurrently as the figure shows. 
Each task has a visual representation on tke display. To stop working on one task and start 
working on another task, all the user neeci do is move his attention from one window to another 
by pointing at that window with the pointing device. All of the context of the other tasks is 
preserved in their windows. Moreover, while interacting with the user on the second task via 
the second window, the computer can be processing the first task in the background. Thus, the 
user can interact simultaneously with multiple processes. 

Most window systems provide some form of interaction via menu input. A menu is a list of 
commands and/or parameters displayed to the user in a window. When the user chooses an 
item in the menu, the system starts an operation or changes its internal state. Por instance, the 
figure also shows a simple menu with four items. A menu can be permanent, in the sense that 
it Is always displayed, or it can be temporary, only appearing in response to a specific user input 
and disappearing when th| user is finished with it. Menus present lists of options from which 
the user can choose. In'addition, menu items can usually be chosen without having to use the 
standard typing keys, thereby permitting these keys io keep a standard interpretation. 

Window systems use a bit’tnapped display and a pointing device, called a mouse, to simplify and 
speed up user interaction. A bit-mapped display is a display device which has independent con¬ 
trol for each displayed point. A displayed point is called a pixel for picture element. A one-to- 
one mapping of each pixel to a pol'tion of memory provides the control values. Note that for 
color displays, more than one bit is inapped to a pixel. The bit-mapped display allows windows 
to contain arbitrary images In addition to simple text. In fact, text is just graphics with fami¬ 
liar shapes. The bit-mapped display’s graphical capability significantly improves the ability of a 
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program to present information to the user in ways that the user can quickly grasp. 

The user points with the mouse to direct the window system's attention to particular regions of 
the display. A special image known as the cursor tracks this direction and the movement of the 
mouse on the display. In the figure, the cursor is the small arrow near the upper righthand 
comer. Typical regions that the user can point to with the mouse are individual windows, items 
inside a menu, characters or collections of characters inside windows displaying text, lines or 
other geometric primitives inside windows displaying graphics, and even individual pixels. The 
value of the pointing device is that it allows very quick movement, usually much faster than 
that available from keys on the keyboard, while at the same time allowing very precise position¬ 
ing, usually with single pixel resolution. 

1.2. What is SunWindows? 

SunWindows is the SUn window system. It supports rectangular windows on both monochrome 
and color displays. SunWindows accepts input from the keyboard and from the Sun 
workstation’s pointing device, which is usually a mouse. 

The mouse is used to point at text and graphics displayed on the screen. The user directs his 
input to a window by moving the cursor into that window. The user can also call up menus 
with the mouse by pressing one of its buttons and choosing the menu items. The user can point 
at most text that is displayed on the screen and treat it as input, exactly as though it were 
typed. Text can be chosen with the mouse and copied within and between windows. 

The user tells SunWindows to change a window to an tcon when he is not concerned with the 
contents of a window. An icon is a small picture that represents the application area of the 
window. For example, the icon for the window that continuously displays the date and time as 
text is a clock face with hour and minute hands as shown below next to its window. 
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Figure 1-2: Clock Tool and Icon 

SunWindows encourages the constructioil of application-oriented windows. We use the term 
tool to describe such a program focused on a particular task and written for execution in the 
SunWindows environment. A tool is not a window; it is a program which creates and destrojrs 
windows on the display during its execution. Most SunWindows tools have at least two win¬ 
dows. Looking at the following figure, you see that one window acts as the frame, defining the 
maximum area of the display that the tool controls. It usually displays the name of the tool in 
a stripe at the top and displays a border all around its region. 
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Shell Tool 1.1 
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Figure 1-3: Sun Windows Tool Window 


Here, this name stripe shows “Shell Tool 1,1.” The other wmdow(s) occupy areas inside this 
frame, obscuring most of it. The inner windows are called tubwindotos, because they are subor¬ 
dinate to the frame. In particular, if the frame is moved, all of the subwindows move with it, 
keeping their positions relative to the frame. Subwindows are tiled over the surface of a tool. 


Now consider the following figure. We see in this sample display that the user has five tool win¬ 


dows. 
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Figure 1-4; Sample Sun Windows Screen Display 


The tool with the large window on the left is a terminal emulator which is running the C-Shell. 
This tool is known as the shell tool. Its terminal emulation facility provides backward compati¬ 
bility with traditional terminal-oriented UNIX utilities. We see that the user has made a listing 
of the current directory and then compiled a C program. Note the arrow that points upward 
and to the left in this window. This is the cursor that tracks the mouse. 

The tool on the right that has the white and gray subwindows within the window is a graphics 
tool. The white subwindow is also a terminal emulator, albeit for a terminal with a smaller 
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screen. The gray subwindow is a blank canvas available to graphics programs. In Writing a 
Simple Tool, we examine code that implements the graphics tool. 

The three small windows on the far right edge of the display belong to three different tools. 
Each tool has changed its window’s presentation to an iconic form. Thus, from the top down, 
we see icons for a clock tool, for another shell tool, and for another graphics tool. 

This figure also shows a window that underlies the rest, and is partially obscured by the other 
windows. This window belongs to the tuntooU program, the user-level program that initializes 
the SunWindows environment. It is the window that covers the entire display with background 
color. Because it is the window on which the others are displayed, it is called the root window. 

The SunWindows system supports overlapping windows; one window can cover up another par¬ 
tially or completely. The user can stack windows however he wants. He can bring one window 
to the top of the stack, hide one underneath, and make a window as large as the screen. The 
user can manipulate the physical area of the screen to accommodate his needs. Note that all 
windows can be active at the same time, not just the one on top. Moreover, multiple display 
devices can be attached, with windows simultaneously displayed on each. SunWindows also 
supports both monochrome and color screens. 

The next figure shows two examples of menus that use the SunWindows menu package. The 
menu on the left is available in the root window. The Tool Manager menu on the right is avail¬ 
able in a portion of every tool window. SunWindows menus are called pop-up because they 
appear quickly out of the background, while the user is pressing one of the mouse buttons. 
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Figure 1-5: Pop-up Menus 

Choosing the “New Shell” item in the “Root Mgr” (short for Root Manager) menu creates 
another shell tool. 

Now examine the following figure, which shows the state of the display following the creation of 
a new shell tool. Note that the new shell tool window, the third shell tool window on the 
display, overlaps the other two open tool windows. 
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Figure 1-6: Adding Another Shell Tool 


One shell tool can be used to compile a program, a second to edit its source code, a third to 
read and answer mail, and so on. Every tool keeps all of the context associated with its task. 
Although such multi-tasking can also be achieved through C-Shell job control, having the con¬ 
text of each task visibly represented concurrently is only available in the window system. If the 
number of concurrent tasks becomes so large that the display becomes cluttered, the user can 
simply shrink or make into icons those tool windows that are least interesting. Thus, the clock 
tTOl unobi(>rusively provides the current time, just one of many possible background tasks pro¬ 
viding feedback on the state of the workstation. 

More comprehensive explanations of the facilities provided with SunWindows are available in 
$untooU{l). Sample TooU in this guide provides the programmer’s perspective of these facili¬ 
ties. 

In brief, SunWindows is: 
an open architecture 

the user can extend the collection of available tools. 
a database of windows 

that are simultaneously active. 
simultaneous multiple sereene 

tke user can run SunWindows on more than one monitor. 
color and monochrome screens 

for running both color and black-and-white programs. 
overlapping windows 

that increase the user’s effective working space. 
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icons for providing a visual reminder of a tool or process. 
pop-up menut 

for quick entry'of commands. 

terminal emulation 

for UNIX compatibility. 

text trant/er between windowt 

for quick invocation of commands and text entry. 

moute and display entry 

of commands and parameters. 
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Chapter 2 


SunWindows Implementation Overview 


In the preTious chapter we looked at SunWindows from the user’s perspective. Here we investi¬ 
gate SunWindows from the programmer’s point of view. In particular, we describe the major 
components of the SunWindows implementation and their interactions. 

Note the distinction between a user — a person who uses SunWindows, and a programmer 
who writes programs to run in the SunWindows environment. In addition, we introduce the 
term ditni to designate software that uses some other software package. A software package 
presents a programmatic interface to its clients. 

2.1. Architectural Principles 

SunWindows is built according to four architectural principles that are important to you as a 
programmer: 

Open-ended 

SunWindows is a tool box and a kit of partt — you can create tools aimed at specific appli¬ 
cation areas by tailoring and gluing together existing SunWindows packages. These tools 
can access all the facilities of the workstation that are available to SunWindows itself. 
Thus SunWndows is not a closed system aimed only at a single idealized user. 

Integrated 

SunWindows provides standard packages with which you can expand the facilities available 
to the user. The standard packages impose a framework on components. By using these 
standard packages and working within the framework, expanded facilities that you or other 
people write will exhibit,.the same level of user-interface integration that the standard Sun 
tools provide, tn addition, the package-level integration will be consistent across different 
implementations. 

Layered Implementation 

SunWindows is a selectively layered system. The highest (most abstract) layer is called sun- 
tool — a collection of utilities that provide a framework and parts kit for constructing user 
interfaces, Thfe middle layer, called sunxoindow, provides facilities to share and arbitrate 
display and input devices between concurrent programs. The lowest (closest to the 
workstation’s hardware) layer, called the pizreet layer, provides primitive access to the Sun 
Workstation’s display. In general, the highest and most abstract layer has more functional¬ 
ity and generality at some expense in efficiency. Later sections of this chapter describes 
the layers in detail. 

Information Hiding 

Many of the major packages of SunWindows are implemented with the concepts of data 
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abtfraetfons in mind. A data abstraction is a collection of subroutines and private data 
structures — only the subroutines access the data structures, and the interface to the data 
abstraction is defined entirely in terms of the interface that the subroutines provide. This 
practice is encouraged to provide flexibility of implementation for both SunWindows itself 
and for programmers writing new tools using SunWindows facilities. For example, Son Win* 
dows* lowest level provides device-independent access to bit-mapped devices in a framework 
where new devices can be added with no impact on any existing code using this level. 
Additionally, by hiding the implementation information, SunWindows minimizes the impact 
on existing code due to reimplementation of the support for a particular bit-mapped device. 



2.2. Layers of Implementation 

As we mentioned above, there are three layers in SunWindows. Each layer has an associated 
library of 0 routines which you can use to create your programs. The three layers, from the 
most abstract to the most system-dependent are: 

tuntool 

implements a multi-window executive and application environment, supporting many user 
interface facilities. These facilities include pop-up menus, selections, icons and several 
subwindow packages supporting terminal emulation and mouse and display entry of com¬ 
mands and parameters. 'The associated library is lihuntoal.a, 

tunwindotv^ 

implements a manager for overlapping windows. This management includes creating and 
manipulating windows, maintaining the windows’ images, a stream input format for key¬ 
boards and mice, and distribution of those user inputs. 
iibtunwindow.a. 

phrect 

provides a device-independent interface to pixel operations. 
libpixrect.a. 


The associated library is 

o 

The associated library is 


* Note that the term ‘sunwindow’ refer# to the layer or level of implementation while the word 
‘SunWindows’ is the name of the Sun window ^stem. 
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Figure 2-1; Sun Windows Layers 

As you can see from the figure, there is programmatic access to any or all of these levels. 

2.2.1. Suntool Layer 

The suntool layer provides user interface utilities. The name •untool indicates that a client (an 
application program) at this level is a tool. Such a client presents a complete user interface 
oriented to a particular application. 

Several tools are provided with SunWindows. These include: 

the shell tool 

a terminal emulator 

the graphki tool 

which provi<ies display space to simple graphics programs, 
the icon tool 

used to create and modify cursor and icon images, and 
the clock tool 

a simple tool that continuously updates a display of the time of day. 

We describe these ready-built tools in more detail in Sample Toole and provide sample code in 
appendix B in the Programmer's Reference Manual for SunWindows and in fusr/suntool/ere. 
We describe how to write your own tools in Applications — Tools and Canvas Programs. 

The user interface utilities that the suntool layer provides are: 
a standard tool manager ^ 

for the region of the display belonging to the tool. This region is enclosed by the 
“window which is the tool’s frame," a phrase we will shorten to “tool window.” This 
tool window identifies the tool by a name stripe at the top of the window and places 
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borders around the enclosed subwindows. It also generates a default icon for the 
tool if the tool writer does not provide one. ^ 



Figure 2-2: Standard Tool Window and a Default Icon 


window management 

A collection of routines for manipulating the position, size and overlapping structure 
of windows. These routines constitute the heart of a window manager for tool win¬ 
dows and subwindows. 

an executive framework 

which supplies the main loop of a client program and coordinates the activities of its 
various subwindows. 
a menu package 

that implements pop-up menus. 

a timple prompting facility 

that displays client messages to the user. 

full icreen accets 

for temporarily overriding tke input and output hierarchies. Applications of this full 
screen access are menu display and item choice, making screen dumps, and display¬ 
ing prompts, often in conjunction with awaiting user confirmation of some action. 

global text aeleetion 

for specifying a span of text tiiat may be of interest across window boundaries. This 
selection is typically used to make copies within or between windows. Graphic selec¬ 
tions are supported with this mechanism. 

Also provided are several subwindow types that can be incorporated in the tool, and an imple¬ 
mentation of a simple tiling mectianism for subwindows. The provided subwindow types are: 
terminal emulator aubwindow {ttyaw) 

that provides emulation of a “smart” Sun terminal; 
graphica aubwindow [gfxaw] 

for programs that want to display graphics in the Sun Windows environment without 
undertaking ail the responsibilities of a standard tool. Such programs are called ean- 
vaa programa. The graphics subwindow also provides the ability for a program to 
run on top of an existing window. 

option aubwindow (optaw) 

which provides sophisticated mouse and display entry of commands and parameters. 
It is the window system analog to entering command-line arguments and typing 
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mnemonic commands to an application. An option subwindow contains a number of 
items of various types, each item corresponding to one parameter. Existing option 
item types include labels, booleans, enumerated choices, text parameters, and com¬ 
mand buttons. 
mettage tubwindow(mtgsw) 

for displaying textual messages such as error messages and prompts to the user. 
emptg subwindow (csur) 

for tending a window that will be covered by another window. The empty subwin¬ 
dow is thus a place holder. 

The following figiure shows each of the subwindow types: 



Figure 2-3: System Subwindow Types 

You can also make a custom subwindow from a iskeletal version, as we describe in Writing a 
More Sophisticated Tool and in Additional Topics. 

2.2.2. Sunwindow Layer 

The sunwindow layer of the system maintains a database of windows. This database is struc¬ 
tured as a collection of trees, with one tree per display device. Each tree has a root at the top 
and descei^dants toward the bottom. We will use the metaphor of a family tree to describe this 
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database, since it provides a convenient terminology, and the concept of age is useful for 
describing the locations of windows in the tree. Note, however, that the metaphor is not exact: 
it is possible to change a window’s position in the tree, hence a window’s age is subject to 
change. 

When one window is located directly above another in the tree, the first is called the parent; the 
second is the ekUi. A window may have any number of children, but only one parent. All the 
child windows of a parent are called tiblinga. Parents are older than their children, and siblings 
have distinct ages, which establishes a full order on them (no twins). The window at the top of 
the tree i^ called the root window; it is the ancestor of all other windows in the tree. The fol¬ 
lowing figure shows these relationships. 



Figure 2-4: Window Tree 

Each window in the database occupies a region of the dlspiaj. Child windows usually occupy a 
region completely contained within tkeir parent’s region, Wt should a child’s region extend 
beyond the parent’s region, the excess portions of the child’s region are not visible to the user. 
Thus, the child’s visible region is clipped so it does not extend beyond its parent’s region. 

When two or mote windows have regions with a common area, they are smd to overlap in that 
area. When wlnaows of direct descent overlap in a common area, the youngest of the overlap¬ 
ping windows is Visible to the user in that area of the display. Thus, the youngest window 
obscures Its ancestors where they overlap. When two siblings overlap, the younger sibling 
obscures the older sibling. In addition, the younger sibling obscures all of the older sibling’s des¬ 
cendants. By recursively applying these rules, the visible portions of each window are com¬ 
puted. 

The sunwindow layer provides facilities to create, destroy, move, stretch and shrink windows. 
It provides for repositioning a window at different places in the window tree. 
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The sanwindow layer allows definitions of a different cursor image to track the mouse in each 
window. It also provides inquiry and control over the mouse position. 

The sunwindow layer provides locking primitives to enable clients to arbitrate access to the 
display. Such arbitration is necessary because two or more clients, each running in a separate 
user process, may be painting into windows that share a common region of the display. To 
guarantee that the user sees the correct display image where the windows overlap or clip, these 
separate processes need to have a consistent idea about the positions, sizes and relationships of 
the windows in the window tree. The locking primitives ensure that one client cannot change 
the window tree while another client is either modifying the window tree or painting to the 
display. 

Various events can make a'window’s image incorrect. For example, the following figure shows 
two overlapping windows. When the bottom one is brought to the top, the area that was 
covered by the top window must be repaired. This area is indicated by the dotted line in the 
following figure. 



Figure 2*5: Damage 


Other examples of damage are the window growing bigger, the window changing from iconic to 
standard presentation, or some other window being destroyed that previously had obscured the 
window. Most of these events occur in sync with the window’s standard processing, but events 
such as another window being destroyed are asynchronous. The incorrect portions of a 
window’s image are known as damage. This damage is always composed of previously hidden 
areas of a window that have become exposed. When a window’s image becomes incorrect, the 
window owner process is notified of this problem via UNIX’s asynchronous signaling mechanism. 
In particular, a SIGWINCH signal is delivered to the window owner process. Later, when the win¬ 
dow process decides to correct its window image, the sunwindow layer provides calls to deter¬ 
mine the current damage for the window. Windows may either recompute their contents for 
redisplay, or they may elect to be retained. A retained window has a full backup of its image in 
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main memory, and need merely copy this backup to the display when required. SunWlndows 
also provides facilities for colormap sharing on color displays. 

The user interacts with multiple windows via a single keyboard and mouse. User inputs are 
unified into a single stream at this level, so that actions with the mouse and keyboard can be 
coordinated. In particular, input events are time-stamped and entered into the queue in the 
order they occur, independent of the device which generated them. This unified stream is then 
distributed to different windows, according to user or programmatic indications. Windows may 
be selectiye about which input events they will process, and rejected events will be offered to 
other windows for processing. This enables terminal-based programs to run within windows 
which wijjt handle mouse interactions for them. Separate collections of windows may reside on 
separate s’ereens, and the user input facilities treat them as if they were all on one huge screen. 


2.2.3. Pixrect Layer 

The pixrect layer of the system provides a uniform interface to devices which can hold raster 
images, such as bit-mapped displays and memory. The pixrect layer defines a standard set of 
operations on pixels; regardless of the actual device containing the pixels, each operation is 
invoked in the same fashion and has the same results. This is similar to UNIX’s system interface 
to files, with a single set of operations being used to manipulate file descriptors independent of 
the underlying file implementations. The pixrect layer provides a way of defining a rectangular 
array of pixels on a device and then binding to the array the specific procedures which provide 
the general pixrect operations for that device. A particular pixrect (for pi«l rectangle) is a com¬ 
bination of one of these arrays of pixels and the operations used to manipulate the array. This 
layer of SunWindows is named after the pixrect structure because that structure is central to 
the entire layer. 

The concept of a pixrect is very genera). A particular pixrect may refer to an entire display, or 
to an image as small as a single character in a font, or to a particular cursor image. The array 
containing the pixels may be visible on a display, or be stored in memory or (conceivably) on 
some mass storage device. Peculiarities of specific devices are hidden below the pixrect inter¬ 
face: some displays use only a single bit per pixel, and display black on white, or green on black; 
others user three, eight, or twenty-four bits to describe the color of each pixel. Some displays 
address pixels in two dimension, witn an origin in the upper left, or bottom left, or center of the 
screen; other displays, and most forms of memory, address pixels in a linear fashion, with the 
first pixel of one row immediately following the last pixel of the preceding row. Some devices 
provide hardware support for common operations, while others require all operations to be per^ 
formed in software. To the programmer using pixrects, all pixrects are described in the same 
way and manipulated by the same operations. 

The operations supported by pixrects include: single pixel reads and writes, writing vectors, and 
a variety of RaaterOpt (each of which determines its resulting image by a logical function of 
corresponding pixels froto source, destination, and (sometimes) mask pixrects). Color pixrects 
provide operations for manipulating a colormap, which translates a pixel value to a specific 
color, and for isolating the bits of a color pixel’s value, so that an image may be treated in 
planes which can be operated on independently. Monochrome pixrects provide the same operai- 
tions, without doing very much for them; thus images designed for color displays generally pro¬ 
duce reasonable results on a monochrome display, and vice versa. Where hardware support 
exists for a pixrect operation, the implementation takes advantage of it to provide increased 
efficiency; but the generality of the interface is not sacrificed. See Pixel Data and Operations in 
the Programmer’s Reference Manual for SunWindows for details on the pixrect layer. 
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A ne-w device may be incorporated in the pixrect layer, by providing a new implementation of 
the basic operations. The process is akin to adding a new device to the kernel, with the advau’ 
tage that most of the pixrect implementation is in user code. 


2.3. Choosing the Appropriate Layer 

When you start writing applications to make full use of the bit-mapped display's capabilities, 
you have a number of choices. One of these choices is which level of the SunWindows facilities 
to use: 

• If you only want to modify the basic user interface presented by the suntooU program, you 
can simply re-write iuntooU while continuing to use all of the other SunWindows facilities. 

• However, if you want to modify the basic appearance of the individual tools, you must replace 
portions of the ttmtool level as well. In general, you can replace individual packages in the 
sunf 00 /level rather than discarding the entire level. 

• If you want to replace the entire user interface that comes with SunWindows, you must 
rewrite both the tuntooh program and all of the stintoo/level. However, you can still use the 
basic input and output sharing and arbitration facilities of the sunwindow and pixrect levels. 

• If you don't care about the sharing and arbitration between concurrent processes, you can 
discard the sunwindow level and simply use the pixrect level, thereby keeping the device¬ 
independent pixel access provided by the the pixrect level. 

You are encouraged to use the highest possible layer of the SunWindows interfaces. Only after 
careful consideration should you delve into the lower layers, as it lessens the overall integration 
of your code with the rest of the system. 

Several other interesting possibilities exist: For programs that want to run standalone, you can 
use facilities described in the next chapter that allow a program using only a single window to 
be developed and executed within euntooU and then also run outside euntoolt. Many of the Sun 
demonstration programs fit this category and use this facility. For instance, you can run 6oun- 
cedemo, the bouncing ball demonstration, outside of tuntools. 

Finally, SunCore is an alternative if SunWindows doesn’t provide what you want. SunCore is 
the Sun implementation of the ACM Core graphics standard. The SunCore library provides rou¬ 
tines for: 

• Three-dimensional floating-point coordinate systems with hidden-surface elimination provided 
by the system. 

• Flexible viewing transformations and scaling of input coordinates. 

• A rich set of primitives such as polygons and shading. 

• Display-list segmentation. 

Programs using SunCore are more portable than those using SunWindows, but the extra gen¬ 
erality and sophistication of the Core is computationally expensive. If you decide to use Sun¬ 
Core, you need not lose all , of the advantages of a window system because SunCore programs 
can run both inside and outside of SunWindows. See the Programmer’^ Reference Manual for 
SunCore for further details on SunCore. 
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Applications — Tools and Canvas Programs 


This chapter introduces the basic concepts that high>IeTe) SunWindows applications program¬ 
mers need to know. Applications are divided into categories and the programmatic implications 
of writing programs of a particular class are discussed. The definitions of terms introduced in 
previous chapters are refined here to the level required for writing SunWindows client programs. 

Note: Window code can only be written in the C programming language. 


3.1. Applications Concepts 

A SunWindows program falls into one of three categories, depending on the relationship that 
the program has with windows: 

Tool A tool usually i^i^ates and owns more than one window. It has a mechanism for 
dealing with multiple windows within a single user process. Most application pro¬ 
grams in SunWindows are tools. Gfxtool, which we describe in detail later, is a sim¬ 
ple example of a tool, containing a terminal subwindow and a graphics subwindow. 

Canvat program 

A canvat program is characterized by its creating and managing only one window. 
Since a canvas program owns only one window, the mechanism required for dealing 
with it is simpler than for a tool. For example, bouncedemo owns a graphics subwin¬ 
dow in which it punts a bouncing ball. 

Non-interaetive utility 

A non-interactivc utility is typified by not creating any windows. Instead it queries 
and manipulates the state of one or more existing windows. Since this type of pro¬ 
gram does not own any windows, it never has to deal with window input or 
SIQWINCH signals. Toolplacet, described later in this chapter, is a simple example of 
a program that just finds out where windows are on the screen. Screendump is 
another non-interactive utility that takes the screen image and dumps it to a printer 
for hardcopy output. 

The process that is responsible for displaying a window’s image and reading its input is said to 
own that window. The relationship between programs (user processes) and windows varies; 
there is no one-to-one correspondeilce between them. If a window’s size, position or relative 
relationship with other tn^indows is ckanged, some sort of window management operation has 
been performed. Sometimes it is a window’s owner and sometimes some external agent that 
invokes window management activity. 

It is important to make the distinction between a window and a SunWindows program. Win¬ 
dows are pseudo-devices, referenced as fdevjwinxx, where xx is the number of the window. A 
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■window IS the operating system’s handle on a specific area of the screen. UNIX uses a window to 
multiplex user input and screen output among competing user processes. Like other UNIX dev¬ 
ices, a window can be opened, closed, read, waited on for input, and given input/output control 
commands (through a procedural interface). 

Most of the software interfaces in SunWindows follow a common paradigm. First, a client will 
call some creation/initialization routine, which returns a pointer to some data, typically a C 
structure or a nested group of such structures. Then it calls other procedures to perform 
specific tasks, generally passing that pointer as an argument which provides state information. 

We refer to the implementation of such an interface as a manager, the data which it provides 
and manipulates as an object, and the pointer to that data as a handle. Strictly speaking, the 
object is the general class that the manager deals with, a specific copy of which is called an 
instance. 

Thus, a client will call on a tool manager to create a new instance of a toot object; the manager 
returns a tool handle which points to a particular instance of the tool object. The client then 
may call various oubwindoto managers, passing each the tool handle, to have a number of 
subwindow objects added to the toot object. 

Note that the set of things with which a program concerns itself depends on a program’s rela¬ 
tionship with windows. 


3.2. What is a Tool? 

A tool consists of two or more windows owned by a single user process. SunWindows provides a 
mechanism, called the tool manager, for multiplexing multiple windows. A tool manager owns 
one window, the tool window, which defines the maximum extent of the display region that the 
tool controls. The toot manager usually displays the name of the tool in a stripe at the top and 
a border all around the region of its tool window. Subwindow(s) occupy areas within this tool 
window and move with it when it is moved. 

Each subwindow object is a building block for constructing a tool. A tool’s subwindow 
managers provide most of the user interface to the tool’s facilities. SunWindows defines a 
minimum interface that a software implementation must provide in order to properly be called 
a tubteindow package. Any subwindow package can be plugged into a tool object if it meets the 
programmatic interface requirements of such a package. 


3.2.1. Designing A Tool 

One of the major thrxists of SunWindows is to oSload user interface design from each and every 
application. The intent is that most programmers will use the existing packages for most of 
their user interface activities. This means that the programmer is able to concentrate on what 
is unique about his application. It also means that because applications are using common 
packages, the user interface will be highly consistent across applications. 

Tool design is a matter of deciding: 

• How should you lay out the available tool window real estate into subwindows? As examples, 
look at the tools supplied witii SunWindows in Sample Toot* below and try running those 
tools in futr/suntooll *tool. Many tools place a message subwindow across the top, an option 
subwindow beneath for specifying parameters and invoking commands, and below that, an 
application-specific subwindow. 
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• Wliicb SunWindo'WS'Supplied subwindow packages 'will you be able to use? The available 
subwindow packages are listed in SvtnWindowt Implementation Overview. 

• What subwindow imp1ementation(8) will you have to provide? The SunWindows supplied 
moutetool and icontool provide their own subwindow implementations. 

• What SunWindows supplied facilities can you use in your own subwindow implementation? 
Packages which provide pop-up menus, prompts, a selection manager, and icons are available 
from the suntool library. Mouse cursor shape and input mask control are available from the 
sunwindow library. The pixwin display package is available for accessing the screen in this 
overlapping window environment. 

• How do you unify all these user interface pieces with your program’s purpose to produce a 
harmonious application? Again, the SunWindows-supplied mouaetool and icontool are good 
examples of tying together multiple subwindows into a single application. 


3.2.2. Flow of Control in a Tool 

When you get to the point 6f writing code, note that all tools follow the same basic steps: 

Create a tool object 

Some of the properties of the tool object are specified at create time. 

Create a aubwindow object 

tor each subwindow and associate it with the tool object. The initial state of each 
subwindow object is specified at this time. 

Inatoll the tool window 

into the database of windows, so that the tool window and its subwindows can 
receive input and display themselves on the screen. 

Invoke the main loop 

of the program. The tool manager notifies each of the subwindow managers and the 
tool manager its^ of pending input and window changes. 

Perform a clean'up atep 

to release resources associated with the various objects when the tool is terminated 
normally. 

Writing a Simple Tool provides a concrete example of too! writing that details these steps. 


3*2.3. Sample Tools 

Here is a list of existing tools along with the basic facilities that they use. You may want to 

refer to them as examples when writing your own applications. 

ahelltool Uses a single terminal emulator subwindow, 

gfxtool Uses a terininal emulator subwindow and an empty subwindow in which canvas pro¬ 
grams can be run without overwriting the terminal text. 

icontool Uses an option subwindow ifor parameter specification and command invocation. A 
message subwindpw is available for error messages. Two client-defined subwindow 
implementations are used. This tool illustrates mouse tracking and cursor shape 
alteration. You may use this tool to generate cursor and icon images for your own 
applications. 
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panetool Uses four message subwindows. This tool serves as an example of stacked menus 
and input redirection. 

optiontool Uses one option subwindow. This tool serves as an extensive example of option 
subwindow possibilities. 

clocktool Uses one message subwindow to display the time and date. This tool also shows 
how to dynamically change the tool window’s icon. 

eoretool Uses a single empty subwindow. This program is usually invoked programmatically 
by SunCore and serves as a view surface for CORE programs with independent win¬ 
dow management. 

mouietool Uses a message subwindow for status messages, and an option subwindow for param¬ 
eter specification and command invocation. One client-defined subwindow imple¬ 
mentation is used. This is discussed in detail in Writing a More Sopkiatieated Tool. 
The source code for these programs is available in fuarf ountoolf orej *tool.e. 

3.3. CanvaA Programs 

As defined above, canvas programs only create one window. This has the advantage of not 
requiring multiplexing of notifications to multiple windows, a considerable simplification over a 
tool. Canvas programs can be categorized into those that are interactive and those that are 
not. Not surprisingly, non-interactive canvas programs are easier to write because they do less. 

3.3.1. The Graphics Subwindow 

One mechanism often used to write canvas programs is the graphics subwindow package. It 
accommodates both interactive and non-interactive canvas programs. The flow of control for 
interactive programs is essentially the same as for tools. The main difference is that instead of 
there being a tool manager and multiple subwindow managers, there is just the graphics 
subwindow manager. For non-interactive canvas programs, the flow of control is usually an 
infinite loop in which some flags are checked in order to know when to respond to window 
management operations. 

The graphics subwindow manager provides the following features: 

• A graphics subwindow can be used to take over the area of an existing window by laying 
itself on top of the existing window. When the existing window is manipulated the graphics 
subwindow is changed as well. This frees the canvas program of any concern for providing 
window management operations to the user. 

• A graphics subwindow-based program can be run both inside and outside of the autttoola win¬ 
dow environment. 

• A graphics subwindow manager will manage a retained window for you. 

Writing a Simple Canvaa Program provides a concrete example of using the graphics subwin¬ 
dow. 
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3.3.2. Sample Canvas Programs 

Here is a list of existing canvas programs along with the basic facilities that they are using. 
You may want to refer to them as examples when writing your own applications. 

6ounee(femo, jumpdemo, aphere$demo 

Non-interactive graphics subwindow based programs. 

framedemo Interactive graphics subwindow based program. 

auntooU Interactive canvas program not using the graphics subwindow package. The pro¬ 
gram shows simple menu use. This program does many other things that are related 
to initialising the window environment. 

The source code for these programs is available in ftt9rf»untool/tref*demo.e. 


3.4. Non-interactive Utility Programs 

A Sun Windows non-interactive utility program doesn’t create any windows. Instead, it queries 
or changes the state of existing windows. Since this type of program does not own any win¬ 
dows, the problems associated with user input and screen output are not present. 


3.4.1* Sample Non-interactive Utility Program 

Toolplacea is a program that traverses the second level of a window tree and displays the posi¬ 
tions of the windows on the screen. Sample output is: 

markiv% toolplacea 


toolname 

160 

t 

80 

730 

532 

956 

0 

64 

64 


toolname 

1 

265 

246 

730 

532 

64 

736 

64 

64 

0 

toolname 

18 

226 

730 

567 

959 

736 

64 

64 

0 

toolname 

263 

14 

730 

532 

0 

736 

64 

64 

0 


markiv% 

These coorcUnates are read with the origin (0,0) in the upper left hand comer, x increasing to the 

right, and y increasing down. 

The source code for toolplacea is avaiiaUe in f uat/auntool/arc/toolplaeea.c. Refer to runtoo/s(l) 

for more details. 

3.5* Review 

In this chapter, you have been introduced to the following points: 

• What the software terms object, handle, inatance, and manager mean. 

• A window is different froni a window-related program. The basic phrases directly related to 
windows are unndow owner and window management, 

• When considering writing a SunWindows application, you should have an idea as to whether 
it will best be done as a tool, canvaa program, or non~interacttve utility. 

• When considering writing a SunWindows application, you should have an idea of programs to 
go to fqif sample code that matches your application. Note that detailed descriptions of tool 
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and canvas examples are presented in later chapters. 
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Chapter 4 


Writing a Simple Tool 


Here we describe how to write a too], and illustrate what a window, a tool object, and a tubwin- 
dow object are. 

We walk through the C language source code for a program called the gfxtool {gfx stands for 
graphics). We illuminaie and give substance to broader concepts sketched out earlier. Each line 
in this program is explained; however at times you are asked to accept descriptions that don't 
go into much detail. Detail is covered in the reference manual. 

Gfxtool runs in the SunWindows environment and consists of two subwindows: 

a terminal emulator aubwindow 

from which canvas programs can be run 
an empty subwindow 

in which canvas programs can draw. Thus, terminal text is kept separate from the 
graphic image, and the graphics do not disturb the characters in the terminal emula¬ 
tor. Note that gfxtool does not actually generate any interesting graphics, rather it 
provides a virtual terminal and a blank canvas where a graphics application can 
draw pictures. 

Gfxtool is a very simple tool, being composed entirely of glue that brings together existing 
subwindow packages into a single entity. Understanding the concepts in this program is critical 
to being able to do more interesting applications. 
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Figure 4-1: Gfxtool Running tpheretdemo 


4.1. The gfxtool Code 

As described in Flow of Control in a Tool, gfxtool has some distinct parts, namely: 

• Gfxtool creates a tool object. w 

• It then creates a terminal emulator and an empty subwindow. 

• It installs the tool. 

• It calls the main loop. 

• It cleans up. 

Here is a listing of gfxtool.e. You may want to glance at it now, however, it is primarily for 
reference as you read the subsequent explanation. Extensive C comments are removed in favor 
of the accompanying text. 

#ifndef lint 

static char secsidQ — ”0(#)sfxtoo!.c 1.1 84/04/04 SMT; 

#endif 

^include <suntoo]/tool_h8.b> 

#include <suntool/empty8W.h> 

^include <suntool/tty8W.h> 

#inelude <8tdio.h> /* Source of NULL */ 


/* define global data «/ 

^include "gfxtool.icon” 
inpr_statie(gfxie_mpr, 64, 64, 1, icon_data); 

static struct icon icon « {64, 64, (struct pixrect e)NULL, 0, 0, 64, 64, 
&gfxic_mpr, 0, 0, 0, 0, (char slNULL, (struct pixfont e)NULL, 
I00N_3KGRDGRY}i 
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static sigwIncheatcherO, 8igchldcatcher(); 
static struct tool *tool; 

main(arge, argv) 
int argc; 
char ••argv; 


/• declare local variables •/ 

char •toolname ■■ "Graphics Tool 1.1”; 
struct toolsw ettysw, ‘emptysw; 
char name[WIN^AMESIZEl; 

/• create tool •/ 

tool" tool_create(toolname, TOOL_?JAMESTRIPE|TOOL_POUNDARYMGR, 
(struct rcet •)NULL, &icon); 
if (tool (struct tool •)NULL) 
exit(l); 

/• create subwindows •/ 

ttysw ■■ tty8w_ereatetoobubwindow(tool, "ttysw", 
TOOL^WEXTBNDTOEDGB, 200); 

emptysw ■- eaw_erestetoolBubwindow(tool, "emptysw", 

TOOL^WEXTENDTOEDGE, TOOL_SWEXTENDTOEDGE); 
if (ttysw (struct toolsw •)NUliL || 
emptysw ■■■■ (struct toolsw •)NULL) 
exit(l); 

/• install the tool •/ 
signal(SIGWINCH, sigwinehcatcher); 
tooLJnetall(tool}; 

/• start child process •/ 
win_fdtoname(emptysw»>ts.windowfd, name); 
we_setgfxwmdow(name); 

Bigna](SIGCHLD, sigchidcatcher); 
if (tty8Wjrork(tty8w->ts^data, + + argv, 

&ttysw- > tsjo.tioJnputmask, 

&ttysw> > tsjo.tlo.outp utmask, 

&ttysw>>tBjo.tio_exeeptmaek) ■■■■ -1) { 
perror("gfxtool"); 
exit(l); 

} 

/• notification loop •/ 

tool_select(tool, 1 /• means wait for child process to die*/); 

clean up •/ 
tool_deBtroy(tool)i 
exit(0); 

} 

static sigcbldcatcherO { toolj)igchld(tool); } 
static eigwinchcatcherO { too]_8igwinch(tool); } 
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4.2. Include Files 

The header files included for this program are: 

#include <suntool/tool_h8.h> 

^include <8unt>ooI/empty8w.h> 

^include <euntool/tty8w.h> 

#include <stdio.b> /♦ Source of NULL •/ 

A brief description of each of these follows: 

< mntoolf tool_ht.h> 

includes the header files needed to deal with the tool manager and snbwindow 
managers. The Jki suffix to ‘‘tool” stands for HeaderS and is a convention used by 
SunWindows to indicate that this header file includes other header files. A header 
file that includes other header files simplifies the tedious job of determining exactly 
which header files are required and then ordering them based on their inter¬ 
dependencies. (This Job can be especially difficult for software which is built in mul¬ 
tiple layers, as is Sun\^findows.) The “suntool/” means that “tooljis.h” is found in 
the Jmrjinclude!ivmtool directory. 

<ttmtoollemptyew.h> . 

is a single header file that defines structures and declarations pertinent to the empty 
subwindow manager. In particular, an external reference to 
e«w_createtoohubwmdotv{) is used. 

<tuntooll ttyaw.h> 

is a single header file that defines structures and declarations pertinent to the Sun 
terminal emulator subwindow manager. In particular, an external reference to 
Uy»to_createtooUubvnndov}ii) is used. 


4.3. Defining Global Data 

The global definitions provided are: 

^include "gfxtool, icon” 
tnpr_Btatie(gfxie_mpr, 64, 64, 1, icon_dat&); 

atstie struct icon icon ^ (64, 64, (struct pixrect *)NULL, 0, 0, 64, 64, 

&gfxic_inpr, 0, 0, 0, 0, (char *)NULL, (struct pixfont *)NULL, 

ICON_3KGRDGRY}; 

static sigwinchcatcherO, sigchIdeatcherO; 
static struct tool stool; 

The definitions are made global to the module to: 

• take advantage of global structure initialization, 

• declare the types of procedures referenced later (eigwineheateher and sigchldeateher), and 

• share data between procedures {tool structure). 

The data structures define the icon displayed when the tool window is tiny: 

• “Gfztool.icon" contains the data structure icon_data that defines the bit pattern of the 
graphic image displayed in the icon. The include file “gfxtool.icon” is output from a special¬ 
ized bitmap editor tool named iconfoo/that is distributed with SunWindows. 

• A memory pixrect is a data structure that describes raster images in main memory. The 
mpr_ttatic macro constructs a memory pixrect containing the image data of icon_data. The 
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constructed memory pixrect is called gfzicjmpr and is 64 bits wide by 64 bits high by 1 bit 
deep. The depth of a pixel is the number of bits in a pixel. This number controls how many 
values, black and white or color, the pixel can display. 

• Icon is a structure which describes the layout of the icon. The icon includes a background 
(ICONJKQRDGRY), graphic image {gfxicjnpr) and text tag (NULL implies there is no text 
associated with this icon). The other fields in the structure are position and size data that 
you can find more about in the reference manual. 


4.4. Declaring the Local Variables 

The variable definitions are: 

in&in(uge, &rgv) 
int srge; 
char **ugv; 

{ 

char *toolname ■■ ’’Graphics Tool 1.1”; 
struct toolsw attysw, semptysw; 
char name[WIN_NAMESIZE]; 

Main is the first routine called when a C program is started. Arge is the count of arguments to 
the program that are described as strings in ar^v. These arguments are ignored in gfxtooLe 
proper but are passed through to Ug$w_fork, 

Now the other local variables: 

Toolname 

is the name and version number of the tool passed to tool_create. This string is displayed 
in the tool window’s name stripe. 

Ttj/iUf and emptgtw 

are the subwindow handles for the two subwindows we create. 

Name 

is a temporary variable that holds a window device name. A window is conventionally 
named “/dev/win^” where # is a decimal number between 0 and 255. 


4.5. Creating the Tool Object 

The first thing that the program does is create a tool object. Tool_create dynamically allocates 

a tool object and returns a tool handle (called tool here) that points to this tool object. 

tool ■■ tooLcreste(toolnsine, TOOL_NAMESTRIPElTOOLJBOUNDARYMGR, 

(struct reet *}NULL, &icon); 
if (tool « (struct tooi ♦)NULL) 
exit(l); 

• The tool manager takes care of displaying the tool window. When the tool window is its nor* 
mal sise, the tool window displays a name stripe and borders mound its subwindows. Tool- 
name is the text in the name stripe. TOOL_NAMESTRIPE indicates that the name stripe is to 
be displayed. When the tool window is tiny, it displays icon. 

• Normally, the initial size of the tool window and its position on the screen is determined 
inside tool^ereate by examining the environment parameter WINDOWJNITIALDATA (see 
uie_getinitrect in the reference manual). A program may override this default by specifying an 
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explicit position and size. In this case, the default is used because the position and size struc¬ 
ture pointer is NULL. 

• The tool object is a framework in which subwindow objects are collected. The tool manager 
is responsible for laying out the positions and dimensions of its subwindows so that they tile 
the surface of the tool window. The TOOL_POUNDARYMCSR flag tells the tool manager to let 
the user move the boundaries between subwindows by using the mouse to point at and drag 
the boundaries. 

The tool_crcate routine can fail in a variety of unusual situations: 

• Enough virtual address space couldn’t be allocated. 

• The program was started outside of the SunWindows environment. 

• A free window device couldn’t be found. 

If tool^create fails, the returned pointer is NULL. An error message will have been written to 

itderr (the usual UNIX error stream) in this case. Thus, the appropriate action is to terminate 

the program. A non-zero argument to exit indicates abnormal termination. 


4.6. Creating Subwindow Objects 

Next, subwindow objects are created to populate the tool. A terminal emulation subwindow 
object and an empty subwindow object are created in the calls to tty$vD_createtoeUubwindow 
and e«w_createtooUubwindow, respectively. The calling sequence to all subwindow manager 
creation routines is essentially the same: 

ttyaw ttysw_createtool8ubwindow(tool, "ttysw”, 

TOOL_SWEXTENDTOEDGE, 200); 
emptysw e9w_ereatetooUubwmdow(tool, "emptysw”, 

TOOL_SWEXTENDTOEDGE, TOOL_SWEXTENDTOEDGE); 
if (ttysw H (struct toolsw •)NULL || 
emptysw « (struct toolsw ‘INULL) 
exit(l); 

\ 

• The tool handle tool identifies the object in which the subwindow object is installed. 

• The second argument b a string that names the subwindow instance and differentiates it from 
other subwindow instances in the same tool. Although not used now, this naming of subwin¬ 
dow instances may eventually allow manipulation of subwindow managers by scripts. 

• The third (width) and fourth (height) arguments are hints to the tool manager’s tiling 
mechanism that indicate the preferred dimensions of the subwindow. The constant 
TOOL_SWEXrENDTOEDGE indicates that the tiling mechanism is to extend the dimension of 
the subwindow to the right or bottom edge of the tool window. The tiling algorithm uses the 
order that subwindow objects are created to place the subwindows in English reading order. 
The first subwindow goes in the upper left-hand comer. Subsequent subwindows go to the 
right and then down to the next “row” depending on the constraints of the width and height 
hints. 

Subwindow object creation calls that fail return a NULL But>window handle. The types of prob¬ 
lems that might be encountered are similar to those within tool_erettte. An error message will 
have been written to standard error in this case. Again, the appropriate action is to terminate 
the program. 

Although not done here, at this point in the code one often calls routines to further specify 
subwindow instance behavior. For example, one would define the layout of items in an option 
sub window manager here. 
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4.7* Installing the Tool 

Up to this point, we have been building up structure under the tool object. The next thing to 
do is to install the tool window into the database of windows that are actually displayed on the 
screen: 

sigiisI(SIGWINCH, sigwinchc&tcher]; 
tootJn8tsll(tool); 

SunWindows uses async,hronous software interrupts to notify a program that one or more of the 
windows it controls needs to refresh part of its image. A program controlling windows needs to 
set up a procedure to receive this SIOWINCU interrupt. The call to »ignal{2) sets sigwinchcatcher 
as the procedure called when a SIOWINCH interrupt is sent to this program. 

Now that the program is ready to handle the SIOWINCH interrupt, the call to tooijfnstall causes 
the tool window and its subwindows to be included in the database of windows that are actually 
displayed on the screen. During the call to toeljinatall, a SIOWINCH signal occurs, and iigwinch- 
eatcher is called (asynchronously). What eigwinckeatcher does when it is called is described 
below in Notification Loop. 

1 

4.8. Client Code 

Most of the code in this program is boilerplate, meaning that almost every other tool has the 
same sequence of calls. Of course, the number and kind of subwindows vary from tool to tool. 
The code described in this section is different from the boilerplate code; it is specific to the 
gfxtool and its terminal emulator subwindow object set up. The code in this section starts the 
child process that interacts with the user through the terminal emulator subwindow; 

win.fdtoasme(emptysw*>ts_wwdowfd, name); 
wejntgfxwmdow(nam«); 
aignal(SIQCHLD, 0 igehldeateher)| 
if (tty>w_fork(ttyew>>t8_data, + + argv, 
tiKiyvm- > te_io.tbJnputmuk, 
ikttytw- >tttjo.tiojoutputmuk, 

, fttty«w->t8jo.tio_cxceptmask) »-1) { 

perror(*gfxtpor); \ 

exit(l); 

> 

Typically, a canvas program runs Under a sliell process which runs under the tool. There is a 
problem of communicating the name of tiie window that the canvas program is to use from the 
tool to the canvas program. This communication is done through the environment parameter 
WINDOW_OFX. A subwindow object contains its (process specific) window’s device identifier, 
called a window fUt deocriptor. Win^dtonamc translates the file descriptor of the empty 
subwindow into its name, which is meaningful across process boundaries. Wejtetgfzwindow sets 
the environment parameter WINDOW.GFX to be nome. This window name is not be confused 
with the name passed into tool_j:reaie, hgstD_createtoohubmndov> ot eiV)_createtoohubwindow. 

One of the' things that the program wants to do is notice when its child process terminates. An 
asynchronous software interrupt called SIGOHLD is generated when a child process terminates. 
Signed causes oigchldeateker to be called when a SIGCHLD is received. What sigchldeatcher does 
when it Is called is described in Notification Loop. 

Ttyoxo^ork forks the program named by the second string in argv. Ttytvh>t$_data is data 
specific to the terminal emulator subwindow package. The reason for the other parameters is 
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outside the context of this discussion. It is sufficient to say that the variables pointed to by 
these parameters are modified in tty»w_Jork. 

The fork can fail; this is indicated by a return value of -1. An error message is written to stan¬ 
dard error by calling perror. The appropriate action is to terminate the program. 


4*9. Notification Loop 

Unlike other programs that you may have written, in a tool program yon don’t need to poll all 
the various devices on which you expect input or output activity. Instead, a centralized 
notification manager calls out to interested parties when it detects certain events: 

tooljBelect(tool, 1 /• means wait for child process to die*/); 
static sigchldcatcherQ { tooljriKchld(tool); } 
static sigwinchcatcherO { tooL8igwinch(tooI); } 

Tool_teleet is called to serve as a notification manager for the tool object and its subwindow 
objects. 

• Input, output, or a timeout detected for a object causes a procedure associated with the 
object to be called. The. procedure is expected to respond to this notification appropriately, 
for example by reading available input, processing it and returning. 

• A SIGWINCH interrupt generates a call to oigwinchcateker. This, in turn, calls tool_»igwineh 
with the tool handle as an argument. A procedure associated with each subwindow object 
responds to this notification appropriately. For example, it rescales its Image (if the size of its 
window has changed), repaints and returns. 

The procedures that are notified of interesting events were established for the object instances 
returned from the tool object creation and subwindow object creation calls described above; 
tool_create, ttgaw^createtooUubwiniow and esw_ereatetoohvbu>inJoti>. 

As mentioned above, this program also needs to wait for the termination of its child process. 
Sigckldeateher is called due to a SIGCHLD interrupt. Sigehldcateher then calls toot_sigcUd, This 
causes tool^aeleet to return after cleaning up the terminated child process (see the wait{2) sys¬ 
tem call for more information about cleaning up after a child process). The second argument to 
tool_ieleet, in this ease 1, specifies how many child processes it should clean up before returning. 


4.10. Cleanup 

The call to tool_jieatrog is made so that the tool manager and its subwindow managers may 
gracefully terminate any ties to the outside world, such as open files, subprocesses, etc. 

tool_de8troy(tool)j 

exit(O); 

Just as there are procedures associated with a subwindow manager that are called in the 
notification loop, another procedure is called when a subwindow instance is being destroyed. 
The call to exit terminates the program and the argument 0 indicates that the program ter¬ 
minated normally. 
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4.11. Review 

After reading this section you should have a grasp of the follovring concepts: 

• A mndow is a UNIX device upon which the tooi package and tvbwindovt packaget are built. 

• A tool object is a framework that is designed to help you manage multiple subwindow objects 
within a single process. 

• A tubu/mdow manager is designed to provide a specific set of user interface functions. 

• Much of tool writing is setting up subwindow structxire. 

• The flpw of control is based on notification and exceptions from the tool manager, not on pol¬ 
ling. 

From here you may choose -to go to another example provided in Writing a More Sophisticated 

Tool to expand what you have learned. That example includes the following: 

• Using other predefined subwindow packages that the top level program interacts with more 
directly than the ones used in this simple example. 

• Creating a subwindow not using any predefined subwindow package. 
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This chapter describes a simple canvas program, called canvatflash, that runs in SunWIndows. 
A canvas program is one that owns a single window. In Sun Windows, such a program is often 
written using the graphics subwindow package. This example shows how to use the graphics 
subwindow package to get a single window on which the application draws. The graphics 
subwindow package shields the canvas application from some of the complexities of window 
ownership. The graphics subwindow package is by no means the only vehicle for writing canvas 
programs. It is simply a mechanism to expedite canvas applications. 

Canvasflash creates a window and draws a vertical line, a white square and a string of text 
within the window. Every second it inverts the images within the window. Inverting the line 
causes it to appear white and essentially "disappear”; the text appears in reverse video; and the 
white square appears black. 



Figure 5-1: canvasflash Output 
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Stopped (signal) 
Tiark1v% i 


?! 



Figure 5-2: Inverted canvaaflaah Output 

With no arguments the program runs indefinitely.. To run the program for some number of 
iterations, invoke it with the -n number argument where num6er is the number of iterations: 

markiv% canvasflash -n number 

The source to this example is provided in the /utrf tuntoolferef eanvatjlath.e file. To compile 
the source, use: 

markiv% ee -o canvasflash eanvasflash.e —buntool —bunwindow —Ipixrect 


5.1. The canvasflash Code 

The flow of eanviuflaeh is as follows: 

• Canvaeflash creates a graphics subwindow object and clears the window associated with it. 

• It loops for a specified number of iterations. Within the loop it checks some flags used for 
window housekeeping and reacts appropriately (details later). 

• Once everything is in a known state, eanvaaflath displays the line, square and string of text. 
The operator that displays the graphics objects is inverted every iteration. 

Here is a listing of futrjsuntoolferef eanvat^a»h.e. You may want to glance at it now, however, 
it is primarily meant to be referred to as you read the subsequent explanation. Extensive C 
comments ext removea in favor of the accompanying text. 

#ifndenint 

static char sc csidQ V’*<l(#)canvasfla8h.e 1.184/04/04 SMT; 

#endif 

/• External Declarations ♦/ 

#include <5tdio.h> 

#include <8untool/gfx_bs.b> 

extern struct pixfont *pw_pfBy8open(); - ^ 

static struct pixfont *font; 
static struct gfxsubwindow 
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main(arge, argv) 
int arge; 
ehareeargv; 

{ 

int op; 

/• initiaUiation */ 

if ((gf* -t gfxBwJnit(0, argv)) NULL) { 

fpr}ntf(atderr, "Unable to open graphics sub window .\n"); 
exit(l); 


if ((font ■■ pw_pf8ysopen()) ■»— NULL) { 

fprintf(stdeTr, "Unable to open default font.\n"); 

Mit(l); 

} 

pw_writebackground(gfx->gfx^ixwin, 0, 0, 

gfx->gfxject.r_width, gfx->gfx_reet.rjieight, PDCCLR); 

/• display loop •/ 
while (gfx'>gfxjrep»~) { 

/* check to see if window has changed siie or been exposed */ 
if (gfx- >gfxJlags * GFXJ)AMAGED) 
gfx8wjiandlesigwineb(gfx); 

/• screen has been corrupted and must be redrawn •/ 
if (gfx->gfx Jlags & GFXJRESTART) { 
gfx->^x_aags •GFXJRESTART; 
pw^writebaekground(gfx'>gfx^ixwin, 0, 0, 

gfx*>gfx_reet.r_widtb, gfx->gfxj‘eet.rjieight, PBJCLR); 

} 

/• change raster operation between eaeh iteration */ 

op - (gfit*>gfxjepB % 2) T PDtJSRO : PDU^OT(PD{J5RC); 

/• sample pw_e calls */ 

pwjveetor(gfx->gfx_pixwin, 6,5, 5, 100, op, 1); 
pw.writebaekground(gfx>>gfx_pixwin, 25, 25, 75, 75, op]; 
pw_text(gfx*>gfx^ixwin, 5, 125, op, 

font, "This is a string written with pwjext.”); 
sleep(l)j 


/• clean up */ 

pw_pfsyselose(); 

gfksw_dons(gfx}; 


5*2. External Declarations 

This section describes the explicit external declarations that must be included to compile this 
program. The first include statement allows the program to access standard error (sfdferr) for 
diagnostic output: 

#include <8tdio.h> 
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It also allows the program to use the buffered output printf family. 

The graphics subwindow package that the program uses is part of the suntooh library with 
include files in fuirlincludeftuntooL In the include statement: 

^include <8untool/gfx_hs.h> 

the _h$ construct refers to all header files needed to run a canvas application that is based on 
the “gfx” (graphics) subwindow. 


5.3. Initialization 

This section describes the set-up undertaken before entering the looping part of the program. 
The following code creates a graphics subwindow object: 

if ((gfx ■■ gfxsw_init(0, argv)) == NULL) { 

fprintf(stderr, "Unable to open graphics subwindow.\n”); 
exit(l); 

} 

The call to gfztwjimtO parses argv according to the description of arguments to the demo pro¬ 
grams in sun(ools(l), and returns a handle to a graphics subwindow object. The handle is a 
pointer to a struct gfztubmndow which contains fields that the canvas application uses: 

gfzji>{zwin 

is a struct pizu'tn pointer. A piztvin provides access to a window’s visible surface. A pro¬ 
gram displays in the window by operating through the pixwin. 

gfzjreet 

is a struct reet that describes the current size of the window. This value is updated by the 
graphics subwindow manager. 

gfz_flag$ 

is an int of window housekeeping flags. These flags, as well as gjzjreet, are updated asyn¬ 
chronously by the graphics subwindow manager when something happens to affect the 
window’s size or visibility. 

gfz_rept 

is a count of the number of repetitions that a cyclic canvas program may use to count down 
with. It is initialized in gfzawjinit to a very large number. If a “-n #” argument sequence 
is found in argv then # is used as the number of repetitions. 

If the returned pointer is NULL, an error condition exists. The message “Unable to open, graph¬ 
ics subwindow.’’ is displayed, and the program exits. 

In a similar fashion, we open a font file that is used while writing text to the screen, and display 
an error message if there is a problem: 

if ((font « pw_pfsysopen()) == NULL) { 

fprintf(stderr, "Unable to open default font.\n”); 
exit(2); 

} 

We then call p\jD_writebackgrouTid{) to clear the window: 

pw_writebackground(gfx->gfx_pixwin, 0, 0, 

gfx->gfx_rect.r_width, gfx->gfx_rect.r_height, PIX_CLR); 
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It writes zeros, defined as the background color, on its destination, gfz-> gfx_pixwin. 


5.4. Display Loop 

This part of the program loops until the user interrupts the program or until the repetition 
counter {fifx->gfxjrept) goes to zero; 

while (gfx->gfx_j*eps~) { 

The program is responsible for decrementing this counter to keep track of the number of itera- 
tions left to be done. 

A graphics subwindow object contains a set of housekeeping flags that the program interrogates. 

if (gfx->gfx_fiag8 & GFXJ)AMAGED) 
gfxswjiandlesigwinch(gfx); 

The status flag GFXJ)AMAGED indicates when part of the window has become exposed or when 
the window has changed size. Removing an overlapping window or changing the window’s size 
may expose a portion of the window, whose image must then be redrawn. The description of a 
previously hidden area of the window is known as damage because the application may need to 
redraw part of its image. 

The standard thing to do when the GFXJ)AMAGED flag is set is to call gfxtwjiandletigmnch. 
Unless the window’s size has changed, this routine can repair the damage if the graphics 
subwindow’s pixwin has been made retained. 

The graphics subwindow manager sets the GFXJtESTART flag on window size changes or when 
there is some part of the window for the client to refresh. 

if (gfx->gfx_flag8 & GFX_RESTART) { 

gfx->gfx_flags " GFX_RESTART; 
pw_writebackground(gfx->gfx_pixwin, 0, 0, 

gfx->gfx rect.r_width, gfx->gfx_rect.r_height, PIX_CLR); 

} 

Many canvas applications will scale their contents to current dimensions. The minimum that 
needs to be done is to clear the flag and repaint the window. Here we just clear the window. 

To flash the demo, we alternate PIXJSRC and PDC_NOT(PIX_SRC) as display operations: 
op » (gfx->gfx_rcps % 2) ? PIXJSRC : PIX^NOT(PIX_SRC); 

Each pixwin operation is given a source image, a destination image, and an operator. The 
operator determines the relationship between the source image and the destination image. For 
now, it is important to note only that PDC_SRG maps its source directly onto its destination. 
PDLNOT(PD{JSRG) inverts its source before mapping it onto the destination. 

Tlie following function calls are the meat of the program, as they draw the graphics in the win¬ 
dow; 

pw_vcctor(gfx->gfx_pixwin, S, 5, 5, 100, op, 1); 
pw_writcbackground(gfx->gix_pixwin, 25, 25, 75, 75, op); 
pwjtcxt(gfx->gfx_pixwin, 5, 125, op, 

font, "This is a string written with pw^text.”); 
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Pu}_vector{) 

dravs a vector onto a destination pixwin. It accepts as arguments the destination, end¬ 
points for the vector, a raster operation to apply to the source before writing, and a source 
value to write (color). 

Pw_ivritebackground{) 

is used to draw a solid square on the display. 

PwJtextQ 

writes text in a specified font. It accepts as arguments a destination pixwin, a location 
within the destination at which to begin writing (the y component is the baseline, not the 
upper edge of the text), a raster operation that specifies how to combine the text with the 
destination, a handle to the desired font — typically a pointer to a ptzfont structure 
acquired by opening the font, and a string of text to be printed. 

The tleep procedure waits for 1 second before returning. This slows the action so that you can 
clearly see the flashing. 

sleep(l); 


5.5. Cleanup 

To cleanup before exiting the program, we have: 

pw_pfsy8close(); 

gfx8W_done(gfx); 

• Pw_pf»p»elo8e() frees the resources used for the program’s text font. 

• gfxsw_done() frees the resources allocated for the graphics subwindow. 


5.6. Review 

After reading this section, you should know: 

• that canvas programs can be written using the graphics subwindow package, 

• that canvas programs need not be written using the graphics subwindow package, 

• how to write a non-interactive canvas program, and 

• that pixwins are used to write on the display. 
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Here we examine a tool which uses SunWindows facilities to perform a more sophisticated 
operation than the gfztoot covered in Writing a Simple Tooi This tool, called the mouse tool, 
evaluates different mice for speed and accuracy; it can also be used as a drill to improve a user’s 
skill with the mouse. 

The mouse tool presents a kind of shooting gallery to the user: it displays a sequence of ran¬ 
domly positioned targets to be selected with the mouse. After any click of the left mouse but¬ 
ton in the window, the current target is removed from the window and the next one presented. 
If the cursor was within the target, the time that target was kept up is computed; otherwise, 1 
is added to a count of errors. A continuously-updated report of the user’s speed and accuracy is 
displayed in a message subwindow. 

The following figure presents a view of the mouse tool in operation. 



Figure &•!: moueetool Output 

The mouse tool incorporates three subwindows, two standard and one special: 
option subwindow 

is the vehicle through which the user controls the parameters of the tool’s operation, 
such as the size of the target and the particular sequence of random positions. 
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message subwindow 

displays the current report. 

range subwindow 

is where targets are set up as on a firing range — this is a custom subwindow. 


6.1. Overview of the Mouse Tool Processing 

Processing in the mouse tool occurs in four phases: 

Tool initiedization 

When the tool starts up, it creates its various windows, adds the desired items to the 
option subwindow, and provides handlers for the events of interest (siie change sig¬ 
nals and input events). Then the tool’s window is installed, and the standard tool 
control structure is invoked. 

Sequence initialization 

It is possible to run multiple sequences of trials with one invocation of the tool. At 
the start of each sequence, the tool sets the size of the target to be used, resets the 
counters that record performance, determines the particular sequence of target loca^ 
tions, and presents an initial target for the user to select. 

Trial Processing 

When a sequence of trials is begun, the tool notes the time when a target is put up, 
and waits for a button-down on the mouse’s left button inside the subwindow which 
holds the target. When the button-down is received, the time is noted, and the 
mouse coordinates are checked to determine whether the user hit the target. If so, 
the mean time to hit is updated, else the number of errors is. In either case, the new 
result is reported in the message subwindow, and another trial is started. 

The user may start a new sequence of trials at any time by selecting the (Start) 
command, or by changing the target size, in the option subwindow. 

Termination 

The tool will repeat trials and sequences of trials endlessly, until stopped. The most 
convenient way of terminating the tool is to bring up the Tool Manager menu (avail¬ 
able in any of the tool’s windows, since none of them provides a menu of its own), 
and select the Quit item. This causes the tool to exit its main loop. Then a call to 
tool_destroy releases resources allocated by the tool and its subwindows, and the 
tool’s process terminates normally. 


6.2. The mousetool Code 

The following pages present the code of mousetool.e. The in-depth discussion that follows cov¬ 
ers this code pretty much in order. Extensive C comments are removed in favor of the accom¬ 
panying text. 

#ifndef lint 

static char sccsidj] = "©(^IraousctooLc 1.1 84/04/04 SMT; 
fjlendif 
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fj^inelude <stdio.h> 

^include <suntooI/toolJijB.h> 

^include <Buntool/optionsw.h> 

^include <suntoo!/msgsw.b> 

extern long randomO; 

extern char einitetateO; 

extern struct pixfont •pw_pf8ysopen(); 


/• tool and sun«indow»speeifle data */ 
static struct tool stool; 

static struct toolsw emsgjtsw, sopt.tsw, ‘range^tsw; 

static struct pixvin «range^ixwin; 

static struct msgsubwindow smsw; 

static eaddrjt osw, starOtem, 8iie_jtem, srandjtem; 

static struct typedj>air startjabel " {IMJTEDCT, "Start" 

static struct typed_p^ siiejabel ■■ { IM_TEJCr, "Target Sise" }; 

static char •siie_tags(| - { "4", "8", ”12", ”18". "24", "32", 0}; 

static struct typed_pair Biie_choiees « { IM_TE3CrVEO, (caddr_t)8i»e_tagB }; 

static int siie^valuesl]* { 4, 8, 12,18, 24, 32 }; 

static struct typedjpair srandjabel “ { IM_TEiXT, "Trial ID" }; 

static ujnt running « FALSE, 

cur_g, curjr, site « 16, 

cumjtime, errors, trials_done, 

win_width, winjieight, widthjimit, heightjimit; 

static char randomjitate[2&8]; 

static struct timeval start.time, stop.time; 
static struct timeione trash_aone; 

static struct pixfont *font; 

static start_proc{), sigwinehedO,"range_seleeted{), range_sighandler(); 
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main() 

{ 

/• create the tool •/ 

tool — tooLcreate(”Mou8e Tool 1.1*, TOOL_NAMESTRIPE | TOOL_BOUNDARYMGR, 
(struct rect ejNULL, (struct icon ejNULL); 
if (tool •■■■ (struct tool •)NULL) lo8e(*Couldn’t create tool"); 
font ■■ pw_pfsysopen(); 

if (font — (struct pi:cfont ‘INULL) lo8e(*Couldn’t get default font"); 

/* create and initialise the message subwindow •/ 

m8g_t8w “ m8g8w_createtoolBubwindow(tool, TOOL_SWEXTENDTOEDGE, 
(font->pr_default8ise.y • 3) / 2, "Click (Start) to begin", font); 
if (megi^tsw «■ (struct toolsw •)NULL) lo8e(” Couldn’t create message subwbdow"); 
msw — (struct msgsubwbdow *)m8g_t8W->te„data; 

/* create and initialise the option subwindow •/ 

opt_t8w ™ opt8w_createtoolsubwindow(tool, TOOL_SWEIXTENDTOEDGE, 
font->pf_default8ise.y • 3); 

if (opt_tew — (struct toolsw •)NULL) lo8e("Couldn’t create option subwbdow"); 
init_optionB(); 

/* create and initialise the range subwbdow •/ 
range_t8W — tooUcreate8ubwindow(tooI, 

TOOL_SWEXTENDTOEDGE, TOOL.SWEXTENDTOEDGE); 
if (range_t8w (struct toolsw •)NULL) lose("Couldn’t create range subwindow"); 
init_range(); 

initstate(l, randomjstate, 258); 

8ignal(SIGWINCH, sigwinehed); 

/• install tool *j 
tooUn8tall(tool); 
toolj)eleet(tool, 0); 

/* terminate tool •/ 
tooLde8troy(tool); 
pw_pfsyscloBe(); 
exit(O); 


lo8e(8tr) 

char*etr; 

{ fprintf(8tderT, str); exit(l); 

} 

static 

sigwinched() 

{ toolj8igwbch(tool); 

} 




w 
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static 

initjoptionsO 

{ 

struct item_plaee place; 


OBW " optJtBw->t8_data; 

8tart_item opt8w_command(o8w, ftstarOabel, 8tart_proc); 

if (startjtem NULL) lo8e(”Couldn’t create start item”); 

sizejitem » opts«_enum(osw, ^sisejabel, &ri8e_ehoice8, 0, 3, start_proc); 

if(8ise^tem w NULL) lo8e(”Couldn’t create size item*); 

arand^tni ™ opt8w_text(osw, &srandjabel, ”1", 0, (int (•)()) NULL); 

if (srand^tem NULL) lo8e(” Couldn’t create random initialiser item”); 

opt8w_getplace(o8w, srandjtem, &place); 

place.reet;r_)eft ■■ optBW_coltox(o8w, 0); place.flxed.x » TRUE; 
place.rect.r_width • opt8w^coltox(o8w, 80); piaee.flzedw TRUE; 
optBW_8etplace(oaw, srandjtem, Itplace, FALSE); 


static 

init_range() 

{ 

struct inputroaak mask; 


range_pixwin “ pw_open(range_t8W«>t8_windowfd); 

if (rangejpuwin » (struct pixwin *)NULL) lo8e(”Couldn’t create range putwin”); 
range_t8W'>tB^o.tioJiandlesigwinch rangejsighandler; 

range^tBW'>tsJo.tio_eelected » range_seleeted; 
inputjmnull(£mask); 
win^etinputeodebit(&ma8k, MSJLEFT); 

winjietmputma8k(range_t8w<>ts_wmdowfd, &mask, (struct inputmask •)NULL, WIN.NULLLINK); 


/* respond to damage to range subwindow */ 
static 

Tange_sighandler(8w). 
caddr_t Bw; 

{ 

struct rect r; 
int val; 

win_getBise(range_tsw- > ts.windowfd, &r); 
win_width — r.r_width; winjieight ■» r.rjieight; 
widthjlinit “• r.r_width - sise; heightjiroit r.rjieight • sise; 
pw_damBged(range_pixwin); 

pw.writebaekground(range_pixwin, 0, 0, r.T_width, r.rjieight, P1X_CLR); 

pv_donedamaged(range_pixwin); 

if (running) start j>roe(oBw, start Jtem); 
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/♦get notification from option sub window */ 

#define SEED_BUF_SIZE 258 

static 

Btart_proc(sw, ip, new_value) 
caddr_t sw; 
caddr_t ip; 
int new_value; 

{ 

int seed, val; 

char buLdatalSEEDJBUF^SIZEj; 

struct 8tring_buf buf; 


if (running) { 

running — FALSE; 
m8g8w_^etstring(m8w, "Restarting”); 

8leep(2); 

} 

pw_writebsckground(range_pbcwin, 0, 0, win^width, winjieisbt, PDC_CLR); 
site >- 8iie_valueB[optsw_getvaIue(eiieJtem, (caddrjt)lsval)]; 
widthjimit — win_width • siie; heightjimit — win.height - siie; 
buf.limit « SX1ED_RUF^SIZE; buf.data « buf.data; 
optew_getvalue(Brand_;tem, (caddr_t)&buf); 
seed — atoi(buf_data); 
init8tate(seed, randomjitate, 256); 
set^target(); 


j* respond to user inputs in target range •/ 
static 

rangejBelected(sw, ibits, obits, ebits, timer) 
caddr_t sw; 

int ♦ibits, *obitB, sebits; 

struct timeval ♦•timer, 

{ 


int X, y; 

struct inputevent ie; 


if (input_readevent(range_tBW'>ts_windowfd, &ie) —™ -1) { 
perror("inputjreadevent failed”); 
abort(); 

} 
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•ibite OB «obit8 — «ebita 0; 

X ie.iejocx; y •• ie.ieJo«y; stopjtime ■■ ie.ic_time; 
if(Irunning) { 

cumjtime trials.done errors *■ 0; 
running— TRUE; 

} else { 

trial8_done + — 1; 

if (x < eurjt )1 y < cur_y || 

X >— eurjt + sits || y >— curjr + siie) { 
errors + — 1; 

) else { 

if (Btop_time.tv_ueee < stBrt_tiine.tv_usee) { 
8top_time.tv_usee + — 1000000; 
stop.time.tv_see 1; 

} 

eum.tirae + — stop_tieae.tv_ueee - st&rt.time.tvjusee -f 

(8top_time.tvj8ee • 8t8rt_time.tv_see) * 1000000; 

) 

) 

pw.writebaekground(nnge_pixwin, eur_x, eur_y, sixe, eise, P1X_GLR); 

report(): 

set^tugetO; 


static 

aet„target() 

{ 

eur^ — randomQ % widthjimit; 
cur_y — randomQ % heightjimit; 

pw_writebaelcground(range_pixwin, eurjt, curjr, siie, siie, PDC-SE)T); 
gattimeofday(&start^time, £trash_yone); 

} 

static 

reportQ 

{ 

int good_tria)s trials^done • errors; 

double meantime; 
char buf(256]; 

if (good..triak —0) { 
meaiiL.time — 0; 

} else { 

mean_tlme — ((doat)cum_tiine / (float)goodjtri>ls } / 1000000; 

} 

sprintffbuf, 

”%d trials; %d errors; mean time: %f see.*, 
trlalsjdone, errors, meanjtime); 
m8gewjntatring(msw, buf); 


6.3* External Declarations 

The first lines of the program are concerned -with procedures and data declared elsewhere. Four 
header files are included: 
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#iDctude <stdio.h> 

# include <8untool/tool_hs-h> 

# include <suutool/optionsw.h> 

#include <suntooI/msg8w.h> 

provides the declarations for things in the standard I/O library, fprintf, for instance, and 
declares NULL. 

<»untool/ tool_hs.h> 

includes the collection of header files needed for dealing with tools and subwindows. Its 
function is the same as in the gfztool described in Writing a Simple Tool. 

<»untoolf optiomw.h> 

has the declarations of the procedures, structures, and defined constants needed for an 
option subwindow. 

< tuntoolf m»gaw.h> 

has the declarations of the procedures, structures, and defined constants needed for a mes> 
sage subwindow. 

There are also external declarations for two C library procedures, which implement a random 
number generator; these declarations do not appear in any header file. 

extern long random(); 

extern char *initstate(); 

extern struct pixfont '*pw_pfsy3open(); 


6.4. Global Data Definitions 

The next lines declare global data for tke program. These items have two possible functions: 
they are referenced from several procedures or they maintain a state; a few items which could 
be local to a procedure appear here simply to keep them associated with related items which are 
global. There are also declarations of four procedures which will be defined later; C requires 
such declarations to allow the addresses of these procedures to be used before the procedures are 
defined. 


6.4.1. Tool- and Sunwindows-Specific Data 


The first lines of global data are directly concerned with the mouse tool’s interface to the win¬ 
dow system: 

static struct tool *tooi; 

static struct toolsw ♦msg_tsw, *opt_tsw, ♦range^tsw; 

static struct pixwin ♦range_pixwiu; 

static struct msgsubwindow *msw; 

static caddr_t osw, start_item, sizejtem, 8rand_item; 


The tool handle (pointer to a struct tool) returned by tool_create will be stored in tool. Handles 
for the three subwindows (pointers to struct too/sw’s) will be stored in mtgjtaw, optjtsw, and 
range_tsw when they are returned from their respective creation routines. Because the mouse 
tool uses the pixwin display interface directly to display in the range subwindow, there is a 
pointer here for the range subwindow pixwin structure. Msip will hold a pointer to the private 
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data for the message subvindow. Otvo will hold a pointer to the private data for the option 
subwindow, and the three option items in that subwindow will be identified by handles stored in 
ttart_itetn, sizejitem, and srand_Jtcm. 

The next six lines hold data used to define the three items in the option subwindow: 

static struct typed_j)air startjabel = { IM_TEXT, "Start” }; 

static struct typed_pair sizejabel = { IM_TEXT, "Target Size” 

static char *sizejtags[l ={ ”4”, ”8”, ”12”, ”16", "24”, ”32”, 0}; 

static struct typedj)air size_choicea =* { IMJTEXTVEC, (caddr_t)size_tags }; 

static int sizejv-aluesf] = { 4, 8, 12, 16, 24, 32 }; 

static struct typed_pair srandjabel == { IMJTEXT, "'Trial ID” }; 

All three items have text for their textual labels, as indicated by the type INLTEXT in the struct 
typedjpair. The enumerated item also has an array of labels for its various choices (type 
IMJTEXTVEC), and another array for translating the value of the item. (This is needed 
because the option sub window implementation deals with the value as an index in the range 0 - 
5, where we want the corresponding values 4, 8,12, etc.) 

6.4.2. Other Global Data 

The other lines of global data declarations are: 

static ujnt running = FALSE, 

cur_x, cur_y, size = 16, 

cumjtimc, errors, trials_done, 

win_width, winjieight, widthjimit, heightjimit; 

static char random_8tate(256]; 

static struct timeval start.timc, stopjtime; 
static struct timezone tra8h_zone; 

static struct pixfont *font,' 

Running is a state variable used to indicate whether a sequence of trials has been started. 

Cur_x, cur_y, and size 

define the current target. 

Cumjlime, errors, and triaU^done 

accumulate statistics for a sequence of trials. 

Winjuaidth and wm_keight 

are the cached dimension of the range subwindow, and u)idth_limit and keightjlimit 
are those same dimensions less the size of the target. (These limits are used to calcu¬ 
late target positions so that the target is always fully visible.) 

Random_etate 

is a state vector required by the random number library routines. 

Startjtime and stopjtime 

are used to note the time a target is put up and the time of the subsequent button- 
push that ends that trial. The system call that provides a time also requires a place 
to store a time-zone, which we ignore; trash_zone pro'rides this area. The message 
subwindow creation routine requires a font handle with which to display the current 
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message; this will be stored in font 

Finally, the four procedures whose addresses will be used before they are defined are declared: 
static start_proc(), sigwinched(), range_selected(), range_sighandler(); 


6.5. Main Procedure 

When the mouse tool is started, control is passed to the procedure main. Thus, this procedure 
provides a top>level view of the tool’s processing. Nineteen of the 22 lines are concerned with 
initialization, and the last two provide clean termination: all of the normal processing for the 
tool is encapsulated within the call to tooijtelecL 

6.6. Initializing the Mouse Tool 

The general strategy of tool initialization is to create a tool object, and then to create its 
subwindow objects in the order they appear in the tool window, initializing each in turn. When 
the whole structure is built up, SunWindows is told that the tool is ready to handle signals from 
the window system, and the tool’s window structure is inserted into the tree of windows for its 
display. This is the point at which the tool’s windows become visible on the screen. 

Most of the procedures that will be called in the initialization phase may indicate they were 
unable to perform their task. The mouse tool’s response to all of these is the same: it explains 
what went wrong as best it can, and gives up. This is handled by the procedure lote{) 
described in Remaining Initialization, 


6.6.1. Creating the Mouse Tool 

The first two statements of matn() create the tool object with standard options, or complain if 

that’s not possible: 

tool — tooLcreateCMouse Tool 1.1”, TOOL_NAMESTRIPE 1 TOOL_BOUNDARYMGR, 
(struct rect *)NIILL, (struct icon *)NULL); 
if (tool «=•— (struct tool *)NULL) lo8e(”Couldn’t create tool"); 

• “Mouse Tool 1.1" is the string that is displayed in the mouse tool’s name stripe, and in its 
icon when it is closed. 

• Two flags indicate respectively that the mouse tool should be displayed with the usual black 
stripe containing the mouse tool’s name at the top (T00L_NAMESTRIPE), and that the user 
should be able to adjust the boundaries between subwindows (TOOLJBOUNDARYMGR). Both 
these facilities are implemented by library procedures which will be invoked as needed; no 
further client actions are required to provide them. 

• The tool’s size and position are left to the window manager’s discretion by supplying NULL 
instead of a pointer to a rectangle in the third argument. 

• Similarly, the NULL in the fourth argument indicates that the default icon should be used for 
this tool. This is a square with a thick black border, and the tool’s name displayed inside as 
shown in the following figure. 
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Figure 6-2: Default Tool Icon 


6.6.2. Creating and Initializing the Message Subwindow 

The next lines o^ main create the first subvindov object for the tool. This is the message 
subwindour where messages will be displayed to the user. 

tppt " pw_pfsysopen(); 

if (font «■»“■ (struct pixfont ♦)NULL) lose(”CotUdn’t get default font”); 
nisgjtsw =» msgswjcreatetoolsubwindow(tool, TOOL_SWEXTENDTOEDGE, 
(font->pf_defaultsize.y ♦ 3) / 2, "Click (Start) to begin”, font); 
if (msg^tsw (struct toolsw *)NULL) lo8c(”Couldn’t create message subwindow”); 
msw =» (struct msgsubwindow *)msg_tsw->t8_data; 

Since the message subwindow requires it» clients to specify which font to use for displaying the 
messages, the first step is to determine the system default font, and to store its handle in the 
global variable font. 

The subwindow object is actually created in a call to m$g»\B_cre(itttool»uhwtndow', its arguments 
indicate diptails specific to this particular message subwindow: 

• Tool i((^'ntifies the tool object this subwiudow is to be part of by passing in the handle which 
toot_jcr^gte provided. The tool object wilt be modified to include the new subwindow object 
createc( |n this calh 

• Since subwindow names are not used for anything at this point, an empty string is given for 
the name of this argument. 

• TOOLJSWEXTENDTOEDGE indicates that the width of the subwindow is to be elastic, stretch¬ 
ing to fill whatever the width of the tool window happens to be. 

• The height o^ the message subwindow is defiined to be 1.5 times the height of characters in 
the current font^ 

• The string “Click (Start) to begin” specifies the text that will be displayed when the message 
subwindow first appears. ’ 

• jp'ont specifies the font that will be used to display messages; its value is the font handle 
which was provided by the call to pw^fsyeopen{) in the first line of this section. 

In calls to message subwindow procedures, the information needed about the subwindow is 
encapsulated in the subwindow’s private data, the object pointed to by t8_data in the tooUw 
struct. Therefore, we save this handle in maw for convenience in passing it to those message 
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subwindow procedures. 


6.6.3. Creating and Initializing the Option Subwindow 

The next subwindow created is an option subwindow, which provides a control panel for the 
tool. Because the message subwindow was specified to spread across the tool, this second 
subwindow will also begin at the left edge, starting immediately below the message subwindow: 

optjtsw = optsw_createtool8ubwindow(tool, TOOL_SWEXTENDTOEDGE, 
font->pfjdefaultsize.y ♦ 3); 

if (opt_tsw ==» (struct toolsw *)NULL) losc{”Couldn’t create option subwindow”); 
init_options(); 

The arguments to opt8w_createtooUuhmndow exactly parallel those to 
mtgtw_ereatetooUubmndow, leaving off the text and font. 

Because initializing this subwindow object is somewhat more complicated, creating several 
option items has been Isolated in a subroutine: 

static 

init_options() 

{ 

struct item_place place; 

Among the structs declared in optiontw.h is a struct item_place, which describes the layout 
aspects of an option item (the x and y origins, the width and height, and four boolean flags 
indicating whether each of those may be adjusted when the window must be rearranged). This 
struct will be used to ensure that the third item which holds text begins a new line and is wide 
enough to display its contents. 

As with the message subwindow, the usual object of interest to option subwindow procedures is 
the private data specific to the subwindow’s nature as an option subwindow. The handle on 
this data is stored in the global variable 08 w: 

osw ™ optjtsw->t8_data; 

Then we proceed to create the option items. The option subwindow package provides a distinct 
creation routine for each kind of item (boolean, command, enumerated, label, text); each routine 
returns either a handle on the item created, or NULL if it cannot create an item. 

The first item in tlie window is a command; that is, it invokes some procedure when the user 
selects it with the mouse. 

startjtem — optsw_command(o3w, &start_label, start_proc); 
if (startjtem =»™ kULL) lose(” Couldn’t create start item"); 

A tool may have several option subwindows; ogw indicates which option subwindow this item is 
to be added to. It will be positioned in the upper left comer of the window because it is the 
first item created for this subwindow. The text “Start” labels it, as defined in the static data 
item 8 tart_label. When the user selects the button on the screen, we want the procedure 
$tart_proc to be invoked. 

The next item is to be an enum, an item whose value is one of a small set of defined values: 

sizejtem = opt8w_enum(osw, &size_label, &size_choices, 0, 3, start_proc); 
if (sizejtem === NULL) los^”Couldn’t create size item”); 
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Its label has likewise been predefined as the text “Target Size.” The choices available to the 
user are listed in the the array tize_choice«, namely 4, 8, 12, 16, or 32. No flags are currently 
defined for enumerated items, so we explicitly pass 0 here. We indicate which choice we want 
to be the initial value of the item by giving its index in the choice array as the fifth argument: 
»ige^ehotce«[Z] is “16.” Note that the value of an enumerated item is reported and manipulated 
as an index into an array, not the text of the choice the user sees. Finally, whenever the user 
changes the value of this item, we want to restart the sequence of trials with the new target 
size, so we specify that itartjproe is to be invoked in this case as well as when the “Start” com¬ 
mand is selected. 

The last item in the option subwindow is a seed for the random number generator; this allows 
the user to replicate a sequence of trials exactly, lending some validity to comparisons. The 
seed is actually a number, but the user will enter it as text, so we want a text item: 

srandjitem »*• optsw_text(o8W, &8rand_label, ”1”, 0, (int(*X))NULL); 
if (8rand_Jtem NULL) lose(”Couldn’t create random initisJizer item”); 

The specification of the containing option subwindow and the label of the item are just as in the 
previous items. The initial value of the item will be the string ” 1”; we don’t want any of the 
options specified by flags (the only one currently defined masks the value, as for passwords); and 
we don't need any procedure to be invoked when the value changes. 

We do, however, care about the placement of the item. Since text is generally elastic, the 
option subwindow’s layout routines will have a much easier time, and generally produce a more 
pleasant result, if we constrain the variability of the item: 

optsw^tpIace(osw, srandjtem, &place); 

place.rect.rjcft «■ opt8w_coltox(o8W, 0); place.fixed.x = TRUE; 
place.rect.r_width “ opt8w_coItox(oBW, 60); place.fixed.w = TRUE; 
optswjsetplac^OBw, srandjtem, &place, FALSE); 

Opt«w_getptaee siores a description of the item’s current size, position, and flexibility into the 
struct place. We then modify that description to ensure that the item starts at the left edge of 
the window, and the combined width of the label and value is sufficient to hold 60 characters. 
We are using the opUwjeoltoz utility routine provided by the option subwindow package to 
translate character coordinates to pixels. That description is then handed back to the option 
subwindow package, which will now refrain from modifying the fixed aspects of this item. The 
fourth argument to optewjietplace indicates whether the subwindow should be laid out again, 
taking the new information for this item into account. Since the window hasn't appeared yet, 
there's no point to rearranging it, hence our “FALSE.” 

This completes initialization of the option subwindow. 

6.5*4. Creating and Initializing the Range Subwindow 

The last subwindow created is the range in which targets will be displayed. There is no esta¬ 
blished subwindow type which provides this capability for us, so we will build it ourselves on 
top of lower-level facilities. 

The first step looks very familiar: 

rangejtsw = tool_createsubwindow(tool, 

TOOL^SWEXTENDTOEDGE, TOOL_SWEXTENDTOEDGE); 
if (range_tsw ==■ (struct toolsw *)NULL) lose(’’Couldn’t create range subwindow”); 

Tooljereatetubwindow is a procedure which creates a tool subwindow of no defined type. Its 
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only interesting properties are that it will expand across and down to fill the remainder of the 
tool window’s area. 

The steps required to give the range subwindow some interesting behavior are agmn isolated in 
a separate procedure to keep from cluttering matn: 

init_range(); 

We look at that procedure here: 

static init_range() 

{ 

struct inputmask mask; 

Since there is no established subwindow type implementing the range subwindow for us, we will 
be doing our own input and output. The input mask controls which user input events are actu¬ 
ally read from this window. 

In order to draw on the window safely, we want to use the pixwin facilities detailed in Over¬ 
lapped Windows: Imaging Facilities in the reference manual. Our first step is to get a pixwin for 
the window: 

range_pixwin =» pw_open(rangejtsw->ts_wlndowfd); 

if (range_pixwin ==» (struct pixwin *)NULL) lose(’’Couldn’t create range pixwin”); 

This pixwin handle will be used in the routines which draw on this window. 

The next step is to set up the tool subwindow object so it will be notified of interesting events. 
In our case, there are two such events: 

• a signal (SIOWINCH) indicating that the window has changed and may need repair, and 

• arrival of a user input event to be read and processed. 

For each such event, the address of a procedure which can handle it must be stored in an 
appropriate procedure pointer: 

range_t8W->t8_io.tio_handlesigwinch =» range_sighandler; 
range_t8w->ts_io.tio_8elected “ range_selected; 

This declares that range_sighandler is the procedure to call when a SIGWINCH indicates damage 
to the range subwindow, and rangejselected is the procedure to call when the user generates 
input of interest. 

The last step in initializing the range subwindow is to specify which input events are of interest. 
As it turns out, all we care about is a button-down on the left mouse button. So we start by 
making our mask accept no events at all, and then turn on the bit that indicates interest in the 
left mouse button. That is the mask we tell the system to use: 

input_imnull(&ma8k); 
win_setinputcodebit(&mask, \lS_LEFT ); 

win_setinputmask(rangejt8w->ts_windowfd, femask, NULL, WIN^NULLLINK); 

The NULL third argument to winjsetinputmask indicates that we have no desire to dispose of 
any events already queued for this window. (There should be none, since the window hasn’t 
appeared on the screen yet.) The WIN_NULLLINK in the fourth argument indicates that the next 
window to be offered an input event that the range subwindow doesn’t want should be the 
default, namely its parent (the tool window). 

This concludes the initialization of the range subwindow, the last of the tool’s windows. 
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6.6.5. Remaining Initialization and Utilities 

The remaining initialization is very simple: 

initstate(l, randomjstate, 256); 

8ignaI(SIGWINCH, sigwinched); 
tooljnstall(tool); 

The random number generator is initialized to start -with its default sequence of positions. The 
operating system is informed via the a/(3) system call that this process is prepared to 
receive SIGWINCH signals, and that the procedure to invoke vrhen they occur is sigwinched. 
Until now, the various windows have existed in limbo as they were being set up; tooljlnstall is 
responsible for putting them on the screen. 

This completes the tool initialization discussion. Before we turn to normal tool processing, how¬ 
ever, let us examine two brief procedures which are defined immediately after main. The first is 
the procedure which has been used throughout initialization to note an unrecoverable failure: 

lo8e(str) 
char ‘str; 

{ fprintf(8tderr, str); exit(l); 

} 

Lose takes a string as its argument, prints it on the standard error stream, and exits the pro¬ 
gram. 

The second procedure is even shorter, though somewhat more central to our program. It is 
invoked when the process receives a SIQWINOH signal: 

static 

sigwinchedO 

{ tooljiigwittch(tooI); 

) 

This procedure runs asynchronously; that is, almost any other statement in the program may 
be in the midst of executing when this is called. Therefore, we want to be very brief about the 
processing done here, and to be careful neither to rely on the state of data in other parts of the 
program, nor to invalidate assumptions those other parts may make about their data. 

In light of these considerations, the mouse toors response to a SIGWINCH is simply to set a flag 
noting that the interrupt has occurred, and to return. This is done by the call to tool_«igwinch; 
the tael argument allows that procedure to know where to set the flag. All other processing in 
response to the signal is delayed until the program's normal processing gets around to noticing 
this flag and invoking appropriate handlers synchronously. This is described under tool_select{) 
in the next section. 

This concludes the discussion of tool initialization for the mouse tool. 

6,7, Normal Tool Processing 

Once the tool has been set up and installed, it begins its normal processing. This is done 
entirely in response to outside events: user inputs and window manipulations. Therefore, this 
section will consist of descriptions of subroutines and the circumstances under which they are 
called. 
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To get into this state, however, it is necessary to start listening for these events. This is done 
in one line of main, which encapsulates the main loop of the program; 

tool_select(tool, 0); 

The tool argument gives tooths elect a handle on all of the status data it needs; the 0 means that 
this tool doesn't expect to fork any subordinate process that would need to be collected when it 
finishes. 

Tool_»elect repeatedly does a «eleet{2) system call, which blocks until input is available on some 
device, a timer runs down, or a signal is received. When it is awakened by one of these, 
tooljteleet finds the corresponding procedure to call in the various tool and tool subwindow 
objects, and invokes it. After that procedure returns, it goes back to the top of its loop to 
await the next thing to do. 

Potentially, that’s a lot of things to take care of. But the mouse tool keeps things very simple: 

• It never sets a timer. 

• Its tool window, message subwindow, and option subwindow have signal handlers of their own 
that respond to SIGWINCHes without bothering the client. 

• The message subwindow does not accept any input, and the tool window and option subwin¬ 
dow have input handlers provided by their implementors. 

Inputs and signals for the range subwindow must be handled. There are two cases when the 
option subwindow will call out to mouse tool code: when the user selects the “Start” button, 
and when the user changes the “Target size” item. 

Thus, there are three circumstances which must be provided for in mouse tool code: 

• the range subwindow receives a SIQWINCH, indicating it must repair damage; 

• the option subwindow notifies the tool that one of its two events of interest has occurred; or 

• the range subwindow has a user input to process, generated by the user pressing the left 
mouse button white the cursor is in the range window. 

Each of these cases has a procedure to respond to it; we wilt consider them in order. 




6.7.1. It>espon<lilig to Damage to the Range Subwindow 

When the range window is damaged a SIGWINCH is sent to the process which owns the window, 
that is, the mouse tool. This SIGWINCH is caught by the procedure oigwinched, as described 
above, which simply sets a flag in the tool object and returns. The occurrence of the signal is 
enough to awaken tooljteleet from its telect if it is in one; otherwise, the flag will be noted the 
next time tooljteleet comes around to the top of its loop, and tooljteleet will avoid going to 
sleep. 

In either case, tooljteleet will determine that the range window has been damaged, find the 
address of range_eighandler in its tool subwindow object, and invoke it: 
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static range_8ighandler(8w) 
caddrjt sw; 

{ 

struct rect r; 
ipt val; 

win^ctsire(range_t8'w- >ts_window fd, &r); 

■win_width =■ r-rjwidth; win_height = r.r_height; 

•widthjimit ■■ r.rjwidth - sice; heightjimit =* r.r_height - size; 

The first thing rangejiighandler does is update its idea of the size of its vindow. Wm_get$ize 
stores the window’s rectangle into the struct addressed by its second argument. The interesting 
parts of this rectangle, namely the width and height, are copied into global data (a window’s 
coordinate system always has a 0,0 origin). The limits on the origin for displaying the target 
must also be updated, since a formerly valid position may now lie outside the window. 

Assuming the window has been damaged, we now do a very simplistic repair job: 

pw_damagcd(range_pixwin); 

pw_writebackground(range_pixwin, 0, 0, r.r_width, r.r_height, PDCjCLR); 
pwjdonedamaged(range_j>ixwin); 

There may not have been any actual damage — for instance, the window may have shrunk — 
or it may be that only a little of the window needs to be repaired. By bracketing the code with 
ptBiJlamaged and pw_donedamttged, we ensure that we write only to the areas of the screen that 
need it. 

Since changing the size or visible portion of the window Seriously affects the sequence of target 
positions, the mouse tool takes a SIOWINCH as an indication that any cmrent sequence of trials 
should be terminated and a new one started. To do this, it simply duplicates the call that the 
option subwindow makes when the user selects the “Start” button: 

if (running) 8tart_proc(osw, start^item); 

} 

This completes the processing of a SIOWINCH on the range subwindow. 


6.7.2. Notification from the Caption Subwindow 

The option subwindow implementation takes care of a lot of details for its clients, including sig¬ 
nal handling and feedback as the mouse is moved in the window. But eventually, the user will 
perform some action which requires the subwindow manager to notify its client. In the mouse 
tool, there are two such events: the user may select the “Start” button, or change the “Target 
size.” In both eases, because of the way those items were imtialized, the subwindow implementa¬ 
tion will call itart^roei 
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#deane SEED_BUF_SIZE 256 


static 

8tart_proc(8-w, ip, new_value) 
caddr_t sw; 
caddr_t ip; 
int new_value; 


{ 

int 

char 

struct strin g b uf 


seed, val; 

buf_data(SEED_BUF^SIZEl; 

buf; 


Several small bugs have been left in this code, in the interests of realism. Here, the declarations 
of the arguments to startjproe are a little awkward, due partly to our short-cut of using the 
same procedure for both events. The option subwindow package will call its client’s notify pro¬ 
cedures with arguments that identify the subwindow and the item an event is associated with; if 
the item has a numeric value (a boolean or enumerated item), a third argument pves the new 
value. In the current case, the declarations are written for the fuller case, when the target-size 
item has changed; new^valuo will be undefine(i when this procedure is called to respond to a 
button-click on the “Start” command. 


As it happens, none of these arguments serves any purpose in this code anyway, except perhaps 
to reduce the number of complaints from ftnf(l). 

A sequence of trials may already have started when startjproc is invoked, so the first step is to 
terminate any old sequence: 

if (running) { 

running *=■ FALSE; 
msgsw_setstring(msw, ’’Restarting”); 
sleep(2); 

} 



(The sleep allows the user time to read the message before anything else starts happening.) 

Next we guarantee that the range is clezkr; no old targets are cluttering up the image, for 
instance: 


pw_writebackground(range_pixwin, 0, 0, win_width, win_height, PIX_CLR); 

Then we make sure we’re up to date on the parameters: 

size ==■ 8ize_values[optsw_getvalue(size_item, (caddr_t)&val)]; 
widthjimit =■ win_width - size; heightjimit *=» win_height - size; 

Optsw_getvalue takes a handle on the item of interest and a pointer to a place to store the 
result; for items with numeric values, it returns the same value it stores. Because the value is 
defined to be an index, rather than the value the user sees, we use it to index into the array of 
values to translate to the actual sizes. The limits on target positions are always calculated, in 
case the target size has changed or this is the first call to start_proe, 

(Another bug: if the window’s dimensions are smaller than the target size, the limits can go 
negative here. This will result in no target being visible.) 

The other parameter to te updated is the seed for the random number generator. This can be 
changed at any time by the user, without affecting the rest of the program — we don’t want to 
be restarting a run of trials on every keystroke. So the value must be retrieved explicitly before 
each sequence is begun: 
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buf.limit = SEED_BUF_SIZE; buf.data = bufjdata; 
optsw_gctvaiue{srand_item, (caddr_t)&buf); 
seed = atoi(buf_data); 
iaitstate(8eed, randomjstate, 256); 

For text items like the random seed, opt»w_getvalue behaves slightly differently. It stores chai^ 
acters into a buffer addressed by its second zirgument, and returns the count of characters 
stored. To allow for strings which are larger than the buffer, the destination is actually a struct 
which includes a limit on how many characters may be stored; there is provision for multiple 
calls to optsw_getvalue to collect all of a long value through a short buffer (this is detailed in 
Option Submndow in the reference manual). 

Note: Probably the worst bug, the mouse tool ignores all this, assuming that no user will enter 
more than 256 characters into the seed item. 

Having retrieved the string, we convert it to an integer and store it in seed. (This is a rather 
less dangerous reliance on cooperative users, since atoi will return 0 if it can't make sense of the 
string; that’s as good a seed as any other.) Finally, that seed is used to initialize the random 
number generator to the desired sequence. 

This completes the preparations needed for a sequence of trials. What remains is to put up the 
first target to start the sequence: 

setjtargetO; 

} 

This procedure is (iiseussed below. 

With that call, we iave completed the processing required in response to activity in the option 
subwindow. 


6.7.3. Responding to User Inputs in the Target Range 

The last circumstance to which the mouse tool must respond is input in the range subwindow. 
Because of the way the input mask for this window was initialized, this occurs only when the 
user clicks the left mouse button in the window. That is, each invocation of this procedure 
corresponds to a trial on a single target. 

Most routines that only handle window input tend to have similar structures, at least at the 
beginning: 
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static 

range_selected(sw, ibits, obits, ebits, timer) 
caddr_t sw; 

int ♦ibits, * obits, *ebits; 

struct timevai * ♦timer; 

{ 

int X, y; 

struct inputevent ie; 

if {input_readevent(range_tsw->ts_windowfd, feie) == -1) { 
perroi^”Inputjreadevent failed”); 
abort(); 

♦ibits =* *obits = ♦ebits = 0; 

The arguments to a se/ecterf’handler are useful in the general case where one routine may be 
attending to multiple I/O devices and a timer as well; they allow the routine to determine what 
event actually needs to be responded to on each call. But for the mouse tool, there is no timer 
to be reset; the “ibits" masks will have the one bit turned on that indicates that input is avail¬ 
able on the range subwindow’s fd; and $w will hold the contents of the range subwindow’s 
tt_data, which we never stored anything useful into. So this part of the procedure is just a 
boilerplate. 

The call to inputjreadevent will fill ie with the next available input event, or draw attention to 
a system error. Making the “zbits" masks zeros resets the specification of what I/O devices the 
range subwindow manager is expecting activity on. All zeros indicates the default case, which is 
waiting for user input in the window. 

Note: Failing to reset these bits beforfe returning from a selected routine can cause a problem. 

The next step is to extract the information we want from the event struct. By the way we set 
the input mask, we know this is a button-down on the left mouse button. We want to know 
when and where it happened: 

X = ie.iejocx; y = ie.iejocy; stop_time = ie.ie_time; 

To avoid biasing its results by the time needed to move the cursor from the “Start” button 
down into the range window, the tool does not count the first target. Rather, it uses the first 
click as the signal to reset counters and state to begin a new sequence: 

if (Irunning) { 

cum_time = trials_done = errors = 0; 
running= TRUE; 

If the sequence of trials is already under way, this trial must be accounted: 

} else { 

trials_done -f- = 1; 

if (x < cur_x II y < cur_y ]| 

X >— cur_x + size || y >= cur_y + size) { 
errors •+ = 1; 

A trial is averaged into the running time only if the user actually hit the target; otherwise, the 
count of misses is incremented. 
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If the user hit the target, the number of microseconds since the target was put up is calculated 
and accumulated: 


} else { 

if (Btop_time.tv_usec < start_time.tv_usec) { 
8top_time.tv_uscc + = 1000000; 

8top_time.tY_scc -= 1; 

} 

cumjtime + *= 8top_time.tv_U8ec - 8tart_timc.tv_u8ec + 
(stopjbime.tv sec - startjtime.tvjsec) * lOOOOOO; 

} 


Then the old target is taken down: 

pw_writebackground(range_pixwin, curjc, cur_j, site, sire, PIX_CLR); 
the results of that trial are posted: 


report(); 

and the next trial is begun: 

set_target(); 

} 


Two small subroutines remain to be described. 


Setjtarget puts up a target and notes the time: 


static 

setjtargetO 

cur_x ■■ randomO % widthjimit; 
cur_y " random!) % heightjimit; 

pw_writebackground(range_pbcwin, curjx, cur_y, site, site, PIX_SET); 
gettimeofday(&8tartjtime, &tra8h_tone); 

} 


Thu is straightforward: random coordinates are chosen for the new target, clamped to keep the 
target inside the window boundaries; a black square of side »ize is written at those coordinates; 
and the time it was put up is noted. 

The report procedure, which posts the most recent results, is not much more complicated: 
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static 

report() 

{ 

int goodjtrials = trialsjdone - errors; 

double meanjtime; 
char buf[256]; 


if (goodjtrials == 0) { 
mean_time = 0; 

} else { 

mean time >=* ((float)cumjtime / (float)good_trials ) / 1000000; 

} 

sprintf(buf, ”%d trials; %d errors; mean time: %f sec”, 
trials_done, errors, meanjtime); 
msgsw_set8tring(msw, buf); 


Having calculated the most recent results and used sprint/ to format a line with them, we 
request the message subwindow to change its display to this new line. 

This completes discussion of the normal tool processing for the mouse tool. Note that all of the 
processing is handled as small procedures which respond quickly to specific events. There is very 
little global intelligence required. Note also that most of the work is done by calling on esta¬ 
blished utilities. Even in the range subwindow, the amount of work that needs to be done is 
easily controlled by initialisations which allow us to ignore the vast body of uninteresting 
events. 


6.8. Terminating the Tool 

When tool^select returns, the two lines of code at the end of main are reached: 

tool_destroy(tool); 

pw^pfsyscloseO; 

exit(O); 

Tooljselect returns when some procedure calls tool_done, which sets another flag in the tool's 
data. It would be possible to have such a call somewhere in the mouse tool code — a “Quit” 
command in an option subwindow is a fairly standard way of getting to one — but in this case, 
we leave it to the standard tool manager menu. 

Library routines which implement the toot object include procedures for displaying and process¬ 
ing a standard menu, one of whose items is “Quit.” When this menu item is selected (and after 
the user confirms his intentions), the tool menu handler calls toot_done. This causes tool_seleet 
to break out of its loop and return, which leads to the call to tool_destroy. 

Library implementations like the option subwindow tend to be more careful about cleaning up 
than we were for the range window, since they have no guarantee that their client is about to 
exit — the resources they’ve used may be needed by some other procedures in a new phase of 
processing. Tool_destroy checks each subwindow of the tool in turn for a subwindow destroy 
procedure and invokes it if it exists. After all subwindows have cleaned up their own areas, the 
tool does the same with its private data. 

Finally, everything has been cleaned up, and the tool exits normally. 
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This chapter describes a canvas program called canvasinput, an interactive extension of 
eanvasflath, 'which was described in Writing a Simple Canvae Program. Be sure you understand 
eanvaojlaih as we discuss only what is different about eanvatinput here. 

Canvaeinput creates a retained graphics subwindow and then waits for the user to enter a com¬ 
mand. The user can use the keyboard or the mouse and a menu to specify that either a vertical 
line, a black square or a string of text be drawn within the window. He can also clear the win¬ 
dow or terminate the program. The user can enter all commands from the menu. In addition, 
he can press the first letter of the name of a menu item to invoke the associated menu item. 



niarkiv'A kill 

[1] Terminated 

i(iarkiv% canvasinput 



This is a string written with pw_text. 





Vector 


Square 





Figure 7-1; canvasinput Output 

The source to this example is provided in the /uor/suntool/src/canvasinput.e file. To compile 
the source, use: 

markiv% ce -o canvasinput canvasinput.c -buntool -bunwindo'w -Ipixrect 
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7.1. The canvasinput Code 

The flow of canvatinput is as follows: 

• Canvatinput gets a graphics suhwindow handle. 

• The subwindow is enabled to receive user input. 

• The program calls a notification manager. This manager is given the address of a routine, 
canvaajteUcted, to invoke when input arrives. 

• Canvat_telected is the guts of this program. 

Here is a listing of lutrf tuntooljtrcf canvatinput.c. You may want to glance at it now, however, 
it is primarily meant to be referred to as you read the subsequent explanation. Extensive C 
comments are removed in favor of the accompanying text. 

#ifndef lint 

atatic char sccsidD — ”Q(#)eanvaamput.e 1.1 84/04/04 SMT; 

#endif 

/• External Declarationa ♦/ 

^include <8tdio.h> 

#include <8untool/gfx_he.h> 
ijlinclude <8untool/menu.h> 

extern atruct menuitem *nienu_diaplay(); 

atatic atruct Efxaubwindow *gfx; 

/• Menu Definition •/ 
atatic atruct menuitem menu_iteme|] » | 

{MENUJMAGESTRING, "vector", (caddr_t)’v’}, 

{MENUJMAGESTRING,"8quare", (caddr t)’B»}, 

{MENUJMAGESTRING, " tex t", (caddr t)’t’}, 

{MENUJMAGESTRING, "clear", (caddr t)’c’}, 

{MENUJMAGESTRING, "quit", (caddr.tj’q’}, 

}i 

atatic atruct menu menu_body { 

MENUJMAGESTRING, "Commanda", 

8iieof(menuJtem8) / 8iaeof(8truct menuitem), menujtema, 

(atruct menu *)NULL, (caddr_t)NULL 
}i 

atatic atruct menu *mihu_ptr ■■ &mentt_body; 

main(argc, argv) 
int argc; 
char •♦argv; 

{ 

int canva8_aetected(); 
struct inputmask im; 

/• Initialization •/ 

if ({gfx •• gfxsw_init(0, argv)) ~ NULL) { 

fprintf(stderr, "Unable to open graphics subwindow.\n”); 
exit(l); 

} 

inpat_imnull(&im); 

im.im.flags |=. IM^Cn j IM_NEGEVENT; 
wm_aetinputcodebit(&ira, MENUJBUT); 
gfxs w_setinp utmask(gfx, 
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&im, (struct mputmask *)NULL, WINJ'IULLLINK, 1, 1); 
gfxsw_getretained(gfx); 

/* NotiSeation Manager */ 

gfxiwjieleet(gfx, canvas^selseted, 0, 0, 0, (struct timeval sjNULL); 

/* Cleanup •/ 
gfxsw_done(gfx); 

} 

/• Notification Handling */ 
eanvaa_|ieleeted(gfx, ibits, obits, ebits, timer) 
struct gfxsubwindow egfx; 

int *ibits, *obits, sebits; 

struct timeval ** timer; 

{ 

struct menuitem *mi; 

struct inputevent ie; 

if {gfx.>gfxJlap A GFXJtESTART) { 

|fx->gfxjlags ft- -QFXJIESTABT; 
pw_writebackground(gfx->gfx jixwin, 0, 0, 

ffx->gfx_rect.r_width, gfx->gfxject.rJ»eight, PECCLR); 

If (elbiti ft (1 << gfx*>gfx_windowfd)) { 

if (inputjfoadevenl(gftt->gfx_windowfd, ftie)) { 
perror(* canvasinput*}; 
exit(l); 

if (ie.ie_eode —— MENU^UT ftft winJnputpOBevent(ftie) ftft 
(rai — men 4 _<li>pI>y(^in«>U_ptr, ftie, g{!x->gfxjwindowfd))) 
ie.ie.code — (short) mt->mLdata; 
switch (ie.ie_code} { 
ease V: 

pw_vectar(gfx->gfx_pixwin, 6, 6, 5,100, PIX;_SET, 0); 
break; 
ease 'e': 

p w_wTitebaekground(gfx- > gfx_pix win, 

26, 26, 76, 78, PDQJSET); 
break; 
ease’t': 

pw_text(gfk->gfx_pixwin, 6, 126, PDCJ5RO, 

(struct pixfont *)NULL, 

"This is a string written with pwjtext."); 
break; 
ease 'e': 

pw.wTitebackground(gfx->gfx_pixwin, 0, 0, 

gfx'>gfx_rect.r_width, gfx*>gfx_rect.rjieight, 

PDeOLR); 

break; 

caae 

gfx BWjrelectdone(gfx); 
break; 
defauit: 

gfx8wjnputinterrupts(gfx, ftie); 

) 

) 

♦ibits — •obits — ♦ebits — 0; 

} 
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7.2. External Declarations 

This section describes the explicit external declarations, other than the ones described in the 
chapter on eanvatflash, that must be included to compile this program. 

The menu package that the program uses is part of the $untooU library with include files in 
f utrlineludejsuntooi The include statement; 

#include <8untooI/menu.h> 

contains the data structure definitions required for using the menu package. The following 
external reference to the menu manager procedure is required as well: 

extern struct menuitem *menu_display(); 



7.3. Defining the Menu 


This section describes the static structures that make up the menu that is passed to the pop-up 
menu manager. 

Defining a single menu is a two-step process: first define the menu item array, and second, 
install those items in a menu object. A menu item is composed of a type, a display data 
pointer, and 32 bits of data private to the client of the menu manager: 


static struct menuitem menuJtemsQ as { 
{MENUJMAGESTRING, "vector”, 
{MENUJMAGESTRING, "square”, 
{MENUJMAGESTRING, "text”, 
{MENUJMAGESTRING, "clear”, 
{MENUJMAGESTRING, "quit”, 

}; 


(caddr_t)V’}, 
(caddrjj’s’}, 
(caddr_t)’t’}, 
(caddr_t)’c’}, 
(caddrjj’q’}, 


Our menu items are of type MENUJMAGESTRING which means that the display data is a string. 
We arc using the first character of the display data string as our private data. The character 
will be used to identify the menu item returned by the pop-up menu manager. 

A menu object contains a title and a description of its menu items; 


static struct menu mentl^ljody = { 

MENUJMAGESTRING, "Commands”, 
sizeof(menuJtems) / sizeof(struct menuitem), menujtems, 
(struct menu «)NULL, (caddr_t)NULL 

static struct menu *menu_ptr — femenu_body; 


The title of our menu is “Commands” and it is of type MENUJMAGESTRING. The next argu¬ 
ment translates to the number of elements in the menu item array which is followed by the 
address of the array. The second to last field is used when displaying multiple menus, and the 
last field is reserved for the use of the menu manager. 



I 
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7.4. Initialization 

This section describes the set up (other than that described in the chapter on eanvasfleuh) 
undertaken before entering the notification manager. 

In SunWindows, each window has an input mask indicating which actions to receive. This 
screening reduces the amount of data that an application must process. For instance, if an 
application b not tracking the mouse, it doesn’t need to receive mouse motion events. Also, 
user actions not sent to one window may be redirected to another window. The following code 
sets up the input mask that we need: 

inputjmnull(&im); 

im.lm_flags |-« IM_ASCn | IM_NEGEVENT; 
win_petinputcodebit(fcim, MENUJBUT); 
gfxsw_8etinputmask(gfx, 

&im, (struct inputmask *)NULL, WIN_NULLLINK, 1,1); 

The call to mputjimnidl initialises the input mask im to be null. A flag in the mask is set so 
that ASCII keyboard input is allowed through the mask. Win_»et{nputcodebit is called to enable 
the menu button. 

Wlien the menu button goes down, we will cal! the menu manager to handle interactions with 
the user. We know that the menu manager will return when the menu button goes up. A but* 
ton going down b called a positive input event and a button going up is called a negative input 
event. We get positive events for a button by default when we call v!in_setinputeodebit. We 
enable all negative input events for which we have enabled a corresponding positive input event 
in the mask by setting IMJ*]EQEVENT in the mask flags. 

OfesvBijetinputmask sets the mask gfz-> gfxjiffindowfd. Thb is the mask that we have defined 
that the graphics subwindow uses. The NULL third argument to afxsw_aetinputmask indicates 
that we have no desire to dispose of any events already queued for this window. (There should 
be none, since the window hasn’t appeared on the screen yet.) The WIN_NULLL1NK in the fourth 
argument indicates that the next window to be offered an input event that the graphics subwin- 
dow doesn’t want should be the default, namely its parent. The last two non-zero arguments 
indicate that we expect both mouse and keyboard input, respectively. 

Notei Don’t confuse the calling sequence of gfx*w_$etinputtna$k with the lower level 
v>in_setinputmask. Winjsetinputmatk is ca^ed for windows in general. Gfx»w_setinpttttnatk is 
called for graphics subwindows in particular. 

Next we tell the |rapliics snbwindow manager to manage a retuned pixwin: 
g^xsw_getretaine<i(gfx); 

With a retained pixwin. tke graphics subwindow manager maintains a backup copy of the win¬ 
dow image. If part oi tke graphics subwindow becomes exposed, the graphics subwindow 
manager repmnts the damaged area from the retained pixwin. Without a retained pixwin, it is 
the programs responsibility to reair the damaged areas. We pay for a retained pixwin with the 
extra memory that is allocated for the backup copy of the window image. Also, for every 
pixwin write in our program a write is made to the backup image as well as the window. 
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7.5. Notification Manager 

Now that initialization is done, we are ready to wait for user actions to drive the command 
interpreter of the program. The gfxau)_aelect routine waits for input. 

gfx8w_8elect(gfx, canvas.selected, 0, 0, 0, (struct timeval *)NULL); 

Gfzaw^acUet is the notification manager for this graphics subwindow. For user actions that pass 
through the input mask, gfxawjaeltet calls eanvaajadtcted, that is used in a canvas program. 
Canvaajteketed is called when there is input available on the graphics subwindow. It is possible 
to have eanvaajaelected called in other situations, such as output pending, input pending on 
devices other than the graphics subwindow, or a timer expiring by defining non-NULL values to 
the last four parameters. However, since the last four parameters are NULL, the notification 
manager, by default, only waits for input available on the subwindow. 

Gfxaw_acleet loop indefinitely and can be terminated by a call to gfxaw_adcctdone, which is 
described below. 


7.0. Handling Notifications 

This section describes what is going on in the eanvaa_aeleetcd routine. Canvaa_aeUeted is called 
when something interesting has happened that the canvas program should react to. 

The graphics subwindow notification manager calls canvaa^aelected when the size of the window 
changes. 

if (gfx->gfx_flags & GFX_RESTART) { 
gfx->gfx Jags &— “GFX_RESTART; 
pw_writcbackground{gfx->gfx_pixwin, 0, 0, 

gfx->gfxjrect.r_width, gfx->gfx_rect.r_height, PIX_CLR); 

The OFXJtESTART flag is set when the size of the window changes. Canvaainput clears the flag 
and simply clears the window image. 

Now we see if input is pending on the graphics subwindow; 

if (♦ibits & (1 << gfx->gfx_windowfd)) { 

*Ibita is a mask of the file descriptors that have input pending. If the bit position that 
corresponds to tke graphics subwindow is set, there is input pending on the graphics subwin¬ 
dow. 

Next, we read a single input event. An input event is a packet of information that describes 
the state of the input devices when the event occurred. The input event describes the event 
identifier, the position of the mouse, the time of day, and the state of shift buttons. 

if (input_readevent(gfx->gfx_windowfd, &ie)) { 
perror(” canvasinput"); 
exit(l); 

} 

The call to inputjreadevent yniW fill ie with the next available input event, or draw attention to 
a system error. The next step is to instigate menu processing if the menu button went down. 
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if (ie.ie_code =— MENU_BUT ■winJnputposevent(&ie) && 

(mi =« menu_di8play(&menu_ptr, &ie, gfx->gfx_windowfd))) 

We want to start menu processing when the right mouse button goes down. Ie.ie_code is equal 
to MENUJBUT when the input event concerns the right mouse button. Winjinputposevent(&ie) 
returns true when the input event is positive; that is, the button went down. When these tests 
are true the menu manager tnenu_di«ptaj/ is called. 

Mcnu_duplay is responsible for displaying menu(s), tracking the mouse over the menu items, 
and returning a menu item handle. A NULL menu item handle is retiirned if no item was 
chosen. Menu_display takes a pointer to a menu pointer so that, in the case of stacked menus, 
the top menu can be returned via modifying menu _ptr. The input event handle that prompted 
the menu action and the graphics subwindow are passed in as well. 

If the user made a menu choice, the long word of private data associated with the menu item is 
placed in the input event: 

ie.ie_code = (short) mi->mi_data; 

This is done because we know that the private data contains values that are equal to the char> 
acters that are tested for in the following switch statement. Thus, we simulate the case where 
the user typed a single character at the keyboard. 

For the most part, the arms of the switch statement on the input event are similar to the code 
described in the chapter about the cttnva»fl<uh program. One notable exception is that you can 
use a NULL pixfont handle when calling pw_Uzt to mean the default system font: 

pw_text(gfx->gfx_pixwin, 5, 125, PIX_SRC, 

(struct pixfont *)NULL, 

"This is a string written with pwjtext."); 

The default arm of the switch statement is used to look for and act on some common interrupt 
character sequences (such as, 'C, DEL, 'Z, and control-shift-backslash) used \vith terminal- 
based programs: 

gfxswjnputinterrupts(gfx, &ie); 

Some programs dynamically change the collection of input and output devices on which they 
wish to wmt. To accommodate such programs, before returning from canv(u_selected back to 
the notification manager, the conditions under which canva»_»tlected will be called again must 
be respecified. 

'tibits = *obit8 = debits =» 0; 

Here we make the input( *ibit«), output( *o6it«) and exception( «e6tVs) masks zero. Since all the 
masks are 0, the notification manager, by default, only waits for input available on the subwin¬ 
dow. Details on mask usage are available in the reference manual under toolio. 

Note. Don’t forget to reset these bits before returning; this is a common programming error. 


7.7. Termination and Cleanup 

The call to gfxnD_»electdone is made to tell the graphics subwindow notification manager, 
ofuujjtelcct, that it should return to its caller. In this case, gfzswjidect will return to main 
after canva»_jdected returns. Clean up after returning from gfzovojtdcet is as described in the 
chapter on eanvasflaah. 
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7.8. Review 

After reading this chapter, you know: 

• that interactive canvas programs can be written using the graphics subwindow package, 

• the programming basics of using the pop-up menu package, 

• that using a retained pixwin can simplify your program but has time and space penalties, and 

• what input masks are used for and what input events are. 
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Here we discuss how to implement a subwindow package and describe the program, called sun* 
tools, that initializes and terminates a window environment. 

8.1. Implementing a Subwindow Package 

As we have previously discussed, most SunWindows clients use standard subwindow packages 
to supply most of their user interface. However, when addressing an application area with addi¬ 
tional user interface requirements, the programmer must either modify an existing subwindow 
package or write a new one. There are certain conventions to observe to have the new package 
work properly with the existing SunWindows facilities. These conventions are described below 
and in Minimum Standard Subwindow Interface in the Programmer’s Reference Manual for 
SunWindows. 

There is a procedure in all of the existing subwindow packages that creates an instance of the 
subwindow type within the tool structure. This instance is part of the suntool layer. However, 
the subwindow packages do not assume that they necessarily exist within the framework of the 
tool structure. This allows the ambitious user interface programmer to replace portions of the 
suntool layer without having to re-write alt of the subwindow packages. 

8.1.1. Facilities Provided By All ISubwindows 

Every subwindow package mitst provide the same minimum set of facilities. Given a package 
called “package,’* we have five routines, whose name are constructed according to this conven¬ 
tion: 

package_iniV 

Initializes new instance of package’s subwindow type 
paekage^selected 

Handles notifications of timeout and input available events 
package_h a ndlesigwineh 

Processes repaint requests, detects and handles changes in subwindow size 
package_<fone 

Releases window without closing window’s file descriptor; deallocates resources 
pdicks,ge^createtoolsubwindow 

Creates toolsw structure, adds instance of the subwindow to the tool 
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These routines are described in more detail below. The descriptions are in terms of the declara¬ 
tions for the empty subwindow. First there’s the structure definition for empty subwindow 

struct emptysubwindow { 
int em_windowfd; 
struct pixwin *em_pixwin; 

}; 


8.1.1.1. Initialization 

“Package-tntt” must be able to take a new window device descriptor, and possibly some addi¬ 
tional parameters, and initialize a new instance of the package’s subwindow type to use the pro¬ 
vided window. 

struct emptysubwindow *eswJnit(windowfd) 
int windowfd; 

This initialization includes all of the set up necessary for both output and input. 

8.1.1.2. Notification of Events 

The emptytubwindow does not accept input or need to use timeouts, so there is no eswjteleeted. 
It it were to accept input in the future, the procedure declarations for esvojtelected would look 
like: 

e8w_selected(e8w, ibits, obits, ebits, timer) 
struct emptysubwindow *esw; 

int *ibits, *obits, debits; 

struct timevalue * *timer; 

“Package_<elccted’’ is so name because it is similar to the $eleet{2) system call. SunWindows 
dictates the types and order of the parameters to this routine. The parameters include pointers 
to file descriptor selection masks and a timer that the routine must explicitly modify. If the 
package does not support input or need to use timeouts, it can elect not to supply this routine. 
See Toolio Structure and File Descriptor and Timeout Notifications in the Programmer’s Refer¬ 
ence Manual for SunWindotes for further details. 


8.1.1.3. Handling Changes in Windows 

e8w_handle8igw inch(esw) 

struct emptysubwindow *esw; 

Each package must provide a routine to process repaint requests and to detect and handle 
changes in the size of a subwindow managed by the package. By convention, this procedure is 
named “package_hand/e<t(rtmneA” because it is closely related to the handling of SIGWINGH sig¬ 
nals. To detect that a subwindow has changed size, the package must have previously stored 
away the old size, since the old size is unavailable by the time this procedure is called. Again, 
SunWindows dictates the argument and return values of this procedure. 
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8.1.1.4. Releasing Window and Deallocate Resources 

eBW_done(esw) 

struct emptysubwindow *esw; 

“Package_donc” cleanly releases a window being managed by the package. This routine should 
not close the window’s file descriptor, but it must deallocate all resources that the package had 
allocated. Again, Sun Windows dictates the argument of this procedure. 


8.1.1.5^ Creating Tool Subwindow Structure 

“Package_cr«a<e<o<»/«u6ujinrfoa>” allows the package to cooperate more closely with the suntool 
layer’s notion of a tool. This routine creates a toolsw structure and thereby adds an instance of 
the subwindow to the tool object identified by the routine’s first argument. The first four argu¬ 
ment values as well as the return value are dictated by SunWindows. 

struct toolsw ♦esw_crcatetoolsubwindow(tool, name, width, height) 
struct tool *tool; 

char ^name; 

short width, height; 


8.1.2. Subwindow Packages and createtoolsubwindow 

We now examine the expected behavior of a subwindow package’s 

‘‘package_cfea#efoo/*u6u«ndaw” routine. For reference, we reproduce the definition of the tooUw 

structure below: 

struct toolsw { 

struct toolsw *t8_next; 

Int ts.windowfd; 
char *t8_name; 
short t8_wldth; 
short ts_height; 
struct toolio ts_io; 

Int (•tsjdestroyX); 
caddr tts data; 

}; 

“Package_ereafe(i»o/i«6i«ndou>” is responsible for the following: 

• calling tool_ereate»ubu)indow to allocate and initialise a new tooUw structme. The window file 
descriptor for the subwindow is then available in tooUuh~>t$_windowfd upon return from 
tool_ereatetubwindoui. 

• calling the package_intt function with the subwindow’s window file descriptor, and placing 
the returned pointer to the new subwindow data in toolsu>->t»_data. 

• providing the address of the SIGWINCH handler (“package_Aa»»d/eaip««ncA”) by placing it in 
tool»w->ttjio . tio_handleaigu>inch. 

• providing the address of the input handler routine (“package_ae/ecte<r’) by placing it in 
tooUw->t»_io. tio_sdected. If the package does not support input, it leaves this field set to 
the null value that tool_create»ubwindow initialized it to. 
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• providing the address of the termination routine (“package_done”) by placing it in 
tooUv)->ti_dettroy. 

Further details about tool^createaubwindow are available in Stibwindow Creation in the 
Programmer’s Reference Manned for SunWindows. See Writing a More Sophisticated Tool for an 
example of typical code in a package’s tool subwindow creation routine, namely the code that 
sets the range_tsw variable in the body of the initjrange routine. 


8.1.3. Instance Data 

The implementor of a general purpose subwindow package cannot know what all of the ultimate 
uses of the package will be. In particular, the package should allow a single user process to con¬ 
tain multiple instances of its subwindows. Thus, there must be separate copies of the 
implementation-specific data for each instance, rather than a single set of variables that are glo¬ 
bal to the implementation modules. As an example, the string that a message subwindow 
displays cannot be kept in a static variable in the implementation module, as it would preclude 
having two message subwindows in a single tool. 

SunWindows encourages a framework that involves each subwindow package having two associ¬ 
ated data structures. One structure is public to the clients of the package and contains all of 
the information that the implementor believes it is safe for the clients to have access to. The 
other structure is private to the package’s implementation and contains the information needed 
to support the subwindow type that clients should not know about. A unique copy of this pair 
of data structures represents each instance of the subwindow type. For the subwindow types 
that SunWindows supplies, each subwindow’s public structure is named “package8«6tCT‘nrfotp” by 
convention, where package is the name of the subwindow package. For example, the public 
structure associated with the empty subwindow package is named emptysubwindow. 

Note: the option subwindow has no public data outside the toolsw structure. Rather, it supplies 
procedures for manipulating its private data, much like the pixrect implementation. 


8.1.4. Handing Over Control of Input 

A programmer often has to decide which piece of the code will handle various input events, such 
as menu events. Leaving the decision to the programmer, it is important that a subwindow 
package not swallow input events that it is not interested in. For instance, suppose that the 
programmer wants the standard Tool Mgr menu to be available when the right mouse button is 
depressed anywhere in his tool (if the right button does not have some other meaning in a 
subwindow). If one of the subwindow packages used by the tool accepts all of the mouse button 
events and then simply discards them, it will be impossible to get the Tool Mgr menu in a 
subwindow of that type when a mouse button is depressed. This argument extends to all of the 
other input events. Thus, a subwindow package should only enable itself for those events for 
which the package performs non-trivial processing. 


8.2. Initialize and Terminate a Window Environment — suniools 

Most SunWindows programs assume that a user-accessible program does basic set up for the 
window environment, and that it has been run before they are started. Suntools is a stemdard 
initialization and termination program which is distributed with SunWindows. Suntools does 
the following: 
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the window environment 

establishing a window database, and opening the I/O devices that will be used. 

Providet a root window 

for the display and maintains its image. 

Provides the Poot Manager menu 

which allows creation of shell and graphics tools. 

AutomatieaUy starts up 

a set of tools specified in a file. 

Provides for exiting 

the window system. 
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This glossary defines the terms used here that have meanings that are different from their com¬ 
mon definitions, those that introduce concepts that are specific to programming in the Sun Win¬ 
dows environment, as well as standard terms. 

client Software which uses the facilities provided by other software. The mouse tool is a 
client of the option subwindow package. By a common anthropomorphism, also the 
programmer of other software. 

clock tool A simple tool that continuously updates a display of the time of day. 
damage That portion of a window that needs to be repainted to restore the window’s image 
integrity; exposure of a previously invisible area of a window. 


canvao program 

A SunWindows program that owns only one window. 

caret The location at which type-in is inserted or other text editing functions performed. 
Note that in other systems this location is sometimes called the “cursor”. 

eunor A small image that moves about the screen in response to mouse motions to indicate 
the position of the mouse. See caret, 

graphict tool 

A tool that provides display space to canvas programs. 
handle A pointer to an object. 

icon A small graphic identifying image that represents rather than displays the contents 
of a window* 


icen tool A tool tor creating and modifying icon and cursor images 
manager The soKware which creates and manipulates an object, 
menu A displayed list of related items for user choice. 

object A piece oi data, usually a C structure, used by a piece of software to implement a 
certain abstraction. 
overlapping m’ndowt 

Windows that may obscure one another on the display. 
painting A general term for setting pixel values to form an image; includes painting text as 
well as pictures. 

pane tool A sample tool that demonstrates some user interface utilities. 

pixel A single displayable point on a screen or in memory; a picture element. 
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pixreet A structure which binds together the definition of a rectangle of pixels and the set of 
operations which are used to manipulate them; an access method for rectangular 
pixel data. 
pixreet layer 

The layer of SnnWindows that provides a uniform interface to devices which can 
hold raster images. 

pixwin A pixel window; an object which encapsulates the locking and clipping information 
needed to support a multi-window system. 

private data and procedures 

Elements of the implementation of a package which are not made available to the 
package’s clients. Clients should never have to access these elements, and should not 
be able to detect any changes to their implementations. 

public data and procedures 

Elements of the implementation of a package which arc defined as its interface to its 
clients. 

reet A structure that defines a rectangle. 

rectlist A structure which uses a list of recta to define a complex sub-region of a rectangle. 

repair Regenerating the image for a part of a window which has just become visible (“is 

damaged”). 
retained windowjpixvain 

A pixwin on a display that maintains a backup copy in memory of the window’s 
image. This allows fast repair of arbitrarily complex images, at the cost of a fixed 
overhead in painting. 

shell tool A terminal emulator tool. 
stacked menus 

A set of menus which are all presented at the same time in a display which resem¬ 
bles an offset stack of papers: the header of each menu is visible below and slightly 
to the left of the header of the menu behind it, and the items of the top menu are 
also available for selection. 

subwindow A window which is subordinate to another. This is established by a structural relar 
tionship in the window database, and implies that the subwindow is contained 
within and displayed on top of the other. 

subwindow abstraction 

An implementation which provides subwindows of a particular type with particular 
capabilities to clients; an instance of such a subwindow. 

subwindow object 

A C structure used by a subwindow package to implement a subwindow abstraction. 

subwindow handle 

A pointer to a subwindow object. 

subunndow package 

The software that performs a useful service which can be plugged into a tool object 
because it meets the programmatic interface requirements of a subwindow object. 

auntool layer 

The layer of SunWindows that provides the user interface utilities. 

SunWindows 

The Sun window system. 
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tunwindow layer 

The layer of SunWindows that maintains a database of windows, provides imaging, 
locking and clipping support for multiple windows, and distributes user inputs 
among multiple windows. 

tiling Arranging elements in a planar figure (such as subwindows within a parent window) 
in such a fashion that they cover that figure completely and do not overlap among 
themselves. 

tool A program written using the suntool library which includes a tool mndovo. More 

generally, a program that owns more than one window. 

tool mndow 

" The underlying window UNIX device for presenting the visible image of a tool. 
up-down encoded keyboard 

A device which generates two distinct signals when a key is pressed and then 
released. 

user A person using the system. 

window Generally a rectangular display area, along with the process or processes responsible 
for its contents; specifically a UNIX device for multiplexing access to a screen surface. 

window management 

The activity of changing a window's siie, position or overlapping relationship with 
other windows. 
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age of windov, 2*0 
bit^mapped display, 1*2 
canvas program, 2-4,3«1 
child of window, 2*0 
client, 2-1 
clipping, 2-6 
clock tool, 2-3 
cursor, 1-3 
damage, 2-7, 5-S 
depth, 4-5 

destination image, 6-5 
empty subwindow, 2-5 
full screen access, 2-4 
graphics subwindow, 2-4 
graphics tool, 1-4, 2-3 
icon, 1-3 
icon tool, 2-3 
input event, 7-6 
locking, 2-7 
locking primitives, 2-7 
miun loop, 2-4 
menu, 1-2, 7-4 
menu package, 7-4 
message subwindow, 2-5 
negative input event, 7-5 
option items, 2-5 
option subwindow, 2-5 
overlap, 2-0 

overlapping windows, 1-1 
parent of window, 2-0 
pixel, 1-2 
pixreet layer, 2-8 
pop-up menu, 1-5 
positive input event, 7-5 
retained window, 2-8 
root window, 1-5 
shell tool, 1-4, 2-3 
source image, 5-5 
subwindow, 1-4 


subwindow package, 3-2 

subwindow types, 2-4 

SunCore, 2-0 

suntool layer, 2-2 

sunwindow layer, 2-2 

terminal emulator subwindow, 2-4 

text selection, 2-4 

tiling, 1-1 

tool, 1-3 

tool manager, 3-2 
tool window, 2-3, 3-2 
window, 1-1 
window age, 2-0 
window child, 2-6 
window manager, 1-1 
window parent, 2-6 
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SunWlndows Programmer's Guide 


READER COMMENT SHEET 


Dear Customer, 

We who work here at Sun Microsystems wish to provide the best possible documentation for 
our products. To this end, we solicit your comments on this manual. We would appreciate 
your telling us about errors in the content of the manual, and about any material which you 
feel should be there but isn’t. 


Typo|r»phle»l Errors: 

Please list typographical errors by page number and actual text of the error. 


Technical Errors: 

Please list errors of fact by page number and actual text of the error. 


Content: 

bid this guide meet your needs? If not, please indicate what you think should be 
added or deleted in order to do so. Please comment on any material which you feel 
should be present but is not. Is there material which is in other manuals, but would be 
mors convenient if it were in this manual? 


Layout and Style: 

Did you find the organisation of this guide useful? If not, how would you rearrange 
things? Do you find the style of this manual pleasing or irritating? What would you 
like to see different? 


Revision A of 7 January 1984 
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